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The Natives Are Restless Tonight 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

LauNcCELoT Fic-NEwTON, 
Englishman of middle age 

Mrs. Fic-NEWToON 

HERMIONE Fic-NewTon, a pretty girl 
of twenty 

BriAN Broappow, a handsome young 
hunting guide 

GREGORY GOGGLE, a veleran trader 

Dr. AMANDA STRAITLACE, a good- 
natured physician 

BonGo, a native 

TonGo, an educated native 

Cromo, a native emissary from the 
Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe 

Four NATIVES 


a_ stuffy 


ScENE 1 

SettinG: A camp in a jungle clearing, 
the headquarters of Launcelot Fig- 
Newton and his hunting party. 

At RisE: LAUNCELOT Fic-NEWTON and 
BRIAN Broappow, although dressed 
in shorts, knee-length socks and sun 
helmets, are definitely feeling the heat. 

Fic-NEwToN (Mopping face with hand- 
kerchief): Beastly hot, eh what, 


Brian? Beastly hot. Reminds me 
of India just before the monsoon 
season. 

Brian: Africa has never been noted 
for its air-conditioning, Mr. Fig- 
Newton. And this is the very heart 
of the jungle. (Looks right and left 
nervously.) In fact, not many 
Englishmen have been so deep in 
Africa as we are right now. 

Fic-Newton (Scratching his leg): 
Makes one feel like a jolly old 
pioneer, what? ‘Trail-blazing and 
all that sort of thing. (Loudly, cup- 
ping hands to mouth.) Hi-Ho, 
Sterling Silver! 

Brian: That’s a hunting cry I’ve 
never heard. 

Fig-Newton: The Americans use it, 
I believe. It’s a sort of password 
of one of their famous Western char- 
acters — the Solitary Ranger, I 
think he’s called. 

BriAN: Indeed! (Shaking head) Amaz- 
ing people, Americans. (The beat 
of native drums is now heard offstage.) 

Fig-Newton: Gad, (Adjusting helmet) 








there go those deucedly infuriating 
drums again! (Pcers to right and left.) 
Brian (Looking rather worried): Yes, 
the are tonight. 
There’s something queer afoot. 
(Looks to right and left) They seem 
to be furtive and not at all friendly. 
As a guide with the welfare of his 
hunting party at heart, | wonder if 


natives restless 


I have done right in bringing you and 

your family to the innermost recesses 

of the African continent. 
lic-Newron: Think nothing of it, old 
Brian) The Fig- 
Newtons have nerves of steel and 


boy. (Slaps 
iron constitutions. 
Brian: But your daughter, Hermione, 
is such a lovely and fragile creature. 
Fic-Newton (Again scratching leg): 
Blast these bugs! Lovely, yes 
Hermione, not the bugs. Fragile, 
perhaps. But she’s a Fig-Newton, 
Brian. 
their ground 


Her ancestors have stood 
since the Battle of 
Hastings. 
Brian: And there’s your wife, too. 
After all, this is hardly the life for 
a woman of her years. 
hic-Newton: Oh, come now, Brian. 
Her 
family goes back to St. George and 
I must say she has plenty of the 
Dragon in her. 


Don’t worry about Elizabeth. 


In any event, old 
bean, we’re here to bag a lion, and 
I must have a lion. Boyhood dream, 
Shot a tiger once back 
in India in ’34, but 
lion. 


you know. 
must have a 
(Adjusts helmet) Man’s not 
lived until he’s 


shot the king of 


beasts. Must jolly well do it, you 
know. (Slaps BRIAN on back.) 
Brian (Dramatically): Come the dawn 


and we shall set out. 


~ 


Fic-Newron: Jolly good. Looking 
forward to it no end. (The drums 
are beating more loudly) Blast those 
drums. (Looks to right and left) 
Nerve-wracking, what? (Four Na- 
TIVES with bright yellow hair, enter 
in single file. The leader of the line, 
a tall fellow, wears a white chef's hat. 
The two behind him look straight 
ahead, dead-pan. The last one in 
line, a little fellow with a wide grin, 
carries a bucket. The four stop at 
center, still in single file.) 

LEADER (Pointing to bucket): Bwana! 
Boona! 

SMALL Native (Grinning): Yum! Yum! 
(He rolls his eyes at the bucket, and 
the Natives go forward and exit left.) 

Fic-Newton (Looking after them, puz- 
zled): Oh, I say now, what in the 
world was all that fuss? 

Brian: Mysterious, to say the least. 

Ficg-Newron: Most extraordinary- 
looking chaps! Blond hair and all! 

Brian (Shrugs): These are perfect 
specimens of the Marilyn Mau-Mau 
tribe. No one knows where they 
originally came from. Pretty hand- 
some, eh? 

Fic-NEwTON (Shudders) : These deuced 
natives are cannibals, aren’t they? 
I hope I look as unappetizing to 
the Marilyn Mau-Maus as they look 
to me. 

Brian: They used to be 
(Bites fingernails) 

hic-Newton: Then, in that bucket, 
there might 


cannibals. 


have been a_ tender 
piece of 

Brian: I didn’t see any meat in it. 
Just some watery substance 


thicker. 


only 

















Fic-Newron: Blood is thicker than 
water! (He salutes, then stops, hor- 
rified.) As the French say, it makes 
one furiously to think. (Strikes fore- 
head dramatically. Hermione Fic- 
NEWTON enters at left. She is dressed 
in a white skirt and blouse, heavy 
walking shoes and a sun _ helmet. 
When she enters, BRIAN removes his 
helmet.) 

HERMIONE: There’s something posi- 
tively ghastly about those drums! 
(Folds arms. Stands with feet wide 
apart.) And they go on and on. 
(To Brian) Please put on your hel- 
met, Brian. You'll get a ghastly 
sunstroke. 

Brian: A man worth his salt should 
acknowledge the presence of beauty. 
(Bows ceremoniously ) 

Hermione: Oh, Brian, (Titters) you do 
say the nicest things. 

Fic-Newton: Where’s Mother, Her- 
mione? 

HERMIONE: She’s resting in the tent 
before dinner. Those hideous drums 
have given her a miserable headache. 

Brian: I sympathize with her. (Bows 
again. ) 

HerMIONE (Worried): Just what do 
the drums mean, Brian? Do they 
bode trouble of some kind? 

kic-Newron (Intoning): The natives 
are restless tonight. i 

Brian: One never knows about Africa. 
It’s deep and mysterious. But some- 
thing may be afoot. (Looks right and 
left) I was talking with Gregory 
Goggle this morning — 

HrrMIONE: You mean that funny little 
man who trades with the natives? 
Brian: He may be a funny little man, 

but he’s been around Africa for 





RE aM AP 1" 


years. He knows the place. And he 
thinks something is up. (Looks right 
and left) 

HERMIONE: Oh, how terrible! (Wrings 
hands) 

Fic-Newton: Trouble or no trouble, 
the inner man must be fed. (Slaps 
stomach) I’m going to dress for 
dinner. 

HERMIONE: Father, are you actually 
going to get into evening clothes just 
to dine in the midst of this awful 
jungle? 

Fic-Newton: Indeed, I am! Always 
dressed for dinner all my life and 
don’t intend to stop now. Where I 
go, the British Empire, God bless it, 
goes, too. (Salutes) 

Brian (Again removing helmet): God 
save the Queen! 

HERMIONE (Warningly): 
Brian! 

Fic-Newton: Anyone who’s not will- 
ing to get a touch of the sun for the 
Queen is not a man. England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty. 
(Going toward right) Cheerio! (He 
exits.) 

HerMIONE: Father will never change. 
(The drums beat loudly for a moment 
and then cease.) Thank heaven the 
drums have stopped. (Her right 
hand is at her heart, her left at fore- 
head.) They were becoming un- 
bearable. 

Brian: You’re not to worry, Her- 
mione. If anything should go amiss, 
I am here to protect you. (Hztends 
his hands to her) 

HERMIONE: Oh, Brian, you’re 80 
strong and manly. (She takes his 
hand, and he puts his other arm 
around her.) 


Sunstroke, 








Brian: The man does not live who 
would not willingly give his life for 
you, Hermione. (Grecory GoGGLE 
and Dr. AMANDA STRAITLACE enter 
at left. GOGGLE is a short man 
dressed in shorts, a rather dirty shirt, 
and, incongruously, a black derby. 
His companion is a plump, bristling 
woman who speaks raucously and 
exudes good humor. She is carrying a 
doctor’s black bag.) 

GoGGLe (Speaks in slightly cockney 
accent, drops “h’s’’): Whoops — 
didn’t mean to break in on love’s 
young dream. 

Brian (Dropping Hermione’s hand): 
Hello, Dr. Straitlace. Hello, Gregory. 

AMANDA: Keep right at it, kids. What 
Africa needs is more young lovers 
and fewer old traders like Gregory 
Goggle here. (Digs him with her 
elbow) 

GoGG.Le (Shaking finger at her): Now, 
Dr. Straitlace, you ’aven’t a call to 
say that. You know you love me. 

AMANDA: Goggle, you’ve got the sort 
of face only a nearsighted mother 
could love. 

Brian: Excuse me, may I present 
Hermione Fig-Newton? 

GoaGLe (Eyeing her appreciatively): 
I’ve seen the beautiful Miss Fig- 
Newton before, an ’ow could I forget 
‘er? (AMANDA cracks GOGGLE good- 
naturedly but firmly on the back. He 
doubles up and coughs spasmodically 
after the blow.) 

AMANDA: Goggle, you old baboon, 
you’ve got the soul of a poet and the 
face of a pickpocket. Anyway, Miss 
Fig-Newton, let me introduce my- 
self. I’m Dr. Amanda Straitlace, 
the medical profession’s gift to 


ES OA TO 


Africa. I was sent out here by the 
African Medical Society to work 
among the Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe. 

HerMIoNE (Holding out her hand): 
How do you do? (They shake hands, 
and HERMIONE winces at AMANDA’S 
iron grip. AMANDA looks into HEeR- 
MIONE’S eyes, feels her forehead, and 
examines her skin.) 

AMANDA: Had any chills lately? Got 
any bumps on you — bumps that 
looks like warts? Has your skin been 
cracking between the fingers? 

HERMIONE: Heavens, no! (Examining 
her fingers) 

AMANDA: Good! Then you probably 
don’t have Africanisitis. It’s the 
disease I find most among the 
Marilyn Mau-Maus. 

HERMIONE: The Marilyn Mau-Maus? 
Aren’t they the natives who beat 
the drums? 

GoGGue: You bet they are! They beat 
the drums to beat the band. There’s 
trouble brewin’ ’ere for sure. (Ges- 
tures to indicate “‘this very spot’’) 
That tribe is in a stew about some- 
thing, I can tell you. 

BriANn (Gulping): Who’s in the stew? 

AMANDA (Intoning): The natives are 
restless tonight. I don’t know them 
too well, though. (Begins to stir 
around in her bag, looking up from 
time to time) Been here only a couple 
of days. Came down the river on one 
of those awful flat-bottomed boats. 
It wasn’t exactly the kind of trip 
you read about in the travel folders. 

GoaG.e: I’m ’ere to warn all of you. 
(He removes his derby and mops his 
brow.) What’s ’appened is this. 
These bloomin’ Marilyn Mau-Maus 
‘ave an idol in the village. It’s a 














wooden image that’s been ’anded 
down for generations. It’s disap- 
peared! Gone! So the Marilyn 
Mau-Maus are very upset. And 
when anything out of the way 
’appens, the natives begin to suspect 
strangers. (Gives each a quick look.) 
And all of us are strangers — except 
maybe me. 

Amanpa: I don’t like the way some of 
them have been eyeing me, I can tell 
you. The village chief is about seven 
feet tall, and he has muscles (Builds 
up muscles on left arm with right 
hand) on his muscles. 

GoaGue: Yes, the Marilyn Mau-Maus 
run to bloomin’ large sizes. 

AMANDA: Large! That’s a laugh. 
(Opens bag; pulls out instruments as 
she talks.) I lanced a boil on a fel- 
low’s neck yesterday, and I had to 
stand on a ladder to do it. (Pause) 
And he was the baby of the family. 

Brian: You think then, Gregory, that 
there may be trouble? (Quick look 
right and left) 

Goaa.eE: I’ve been around Africa long 
enough to know when things go 
wrong. And the bloomin’ Marilyn 
Mau-Maus are obviously gettin’ 
more worked up every minute. (The 
four Natives again enter in single 
file from left led by the tall fellow in the 
chef’s hat, with the little fellow carry- 
ing the bucket bringing up the rear. 
Leader stops at center.) 

LEADER: Bwana! Boona! 

GoGG.LeE: Samaga! Boona! 

Smat, Native: Yum! Yum! (The 
small Native rolls his eyes at bucket, 
and the four exit, single file, right.) 

AMANDA: What’s that (Looking after 
them) — the Hit Parade? 


GoaaG.e: Those are the Bandagwanda. 
They are specially selected by the 
tribe to test recipes. (Smack lips) 

HERMIONE: Recipes? 

Brian: The Marilyn Mau-Maus used 
to be cannibals, didn’t they? 

GoccLe: What do you mean used to 
be? The bloomin’ fellows still have 
a taste for long pig. 

AMANDA: I'd give a bit to know what is 
in that bucket. 

GoGGLe: Take my advice, and don’t 
investigate. What you don’t know 
won’t hurt you. 

HERMIONE: Brian, (Takes his arm) 
after what Mr. Goggle has told us 
about the disappearance of the idol 
and the natives’ unrest, don’t you 
think we ought to give up this whole 
idea of hunting tomorrow? Why 
don’t we just pack up and get away 
from here? (Fic-NEwTon and his 
wife enter on last speech. Fic- 
NEWTON is now in his formal evening 
attire, and Mrs. Fic-NewrTon is 
wearing an evening dress.) 

AMANDA: Say, I didn’t know there was 
a fancy dress ball afoot. What is it— 
the Marilyn Mau-Mau Junior Prom? 

Fic-NEwTon: What’s all this about 
not going hunting tomorrow? Shame 
on you, Hermione. Shame. No Fig- 
Newton should let himself be fright- 
ened by a group of beastly natives. 
What have you been telling her, 
Goggle? 

GoGGLE: The bloomin’ truth, that’s 
what. My advice to you is to ’ead 
for civilization as quickly as possible. 
(All look right and left.) 

Fic-NEwtTon: Nonsense. Won’t hear 
of it. Came here to bag a lion. In- 
tend to do so. The British Empire 





wasn’t founded by people who ran 
for civilization at the slightest in- 
convenience, 

Mrs. Fic-Newron (Slapping at her 
arm): Bugs! Insects! I feel like a 
portable blood bank for mosquitoes. 

AMANDA: I’m Dr. Amanda Straitlace. 
(She shakes hands with the Fic- 
Newtons, who both wince at her 
grip.) You two aren’t exactly 
dressed either for the bugs or the 
climate, you know. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron (Surprised): But, 
my dear Dr. Straitlace, we always 
dress for dinner. Doesn’t everyone? 

Fic-NeEwtTon : Have to keep up appear- 
ances, don’t you know? Don’t have 
to be savages just because we’re in 
the jungle. (AMANDA cracks him on 
the back, and he doubles up and 
coughs.) 

AMANDA: There speaks the good old 


British Empire. I’m all for you, Mr. 
Fig-Newton. And about those bugs, 
Mrs. Fig-Newton (Mrs. Fic-NEw- 
TON slaps at herself on neck), I have 


something here that might help. 
(She opens her bag and takes out a 
tube of ointment.) Just rub some of 
this on when you get time.  It’ll 
make you smell like a glue factory, 
but it'll keep the bugs away. 

Mrs. Ficg-Newron: Thank you. Any- 
thing is preferable to being 
alive. 

HERMIONE: Speaking of being eaten 
alive, Mother, do you know that the 
Marilyn Mau-Maus are cannibals? 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: 
(Shivers) 

GoGG.LeE: I repeat, that’s why it’s best 
for you to give up your bloomin’ 
safari, Mr. Fig-Newton. 


-aten 


How _ terrible! 


Brian: Goggle knows the Marilyn 
Mau-Maus. 

FiG-NEWTON: But he doesn’t know us 
Fig-Newtons. No Fig-Newton ever 
turned his back on danger. 

AMANDA (Slapping him on the back 
again with same results): You tell 
him, Mr. Fig-Newton. Long live the 
Queen! 

GoGG.LE: Well, you can’t say I ’aven’t 
warned you. And I tell you the 
natives regard the disappearance of 
Beegin-Beegeen as a bloomin’ serious 
affair. 

HERMIONE: Beegin-Beegeen? 

GoGGLe: That’s the name of the 
bloomin’ idol. Which reminds me of 
an amusin’ story Joe Graspy, another 
trader, told me. Seems that Joe 
visited the Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe 
and was shown the idol, Beegin- 
Beegeen. Can you guess what Joe 
said to the native chief? 

AMANDA: I'll bet it was a lulu. 

GoGGLE (Chuckling): He said, “Why, 
chief, I’ve heard about your idol all 
my life. We ’ave a popular song in 
my country about it. It’s called 
‘Begin the Beguine.’” (All laugh, 
except F1G-NEWTON. ) 

Ficg-Newton: Frankly, old man, I 
don’t get it. Sorry and all that sort 
of thing—but it just doesn’t register. 
(Taps forehead ) 

HrRMIONE No 
why it should, Father. 
American joke. 


(Soothingly) : reason 

It’s an 

(The drums begin 
beating once more.) 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: Oh, no, (Puts 
fingers in ears) not those again! 

AMANDA (Looking into Mrs. Fia- 
Newton’s eyes, feeling her forehead, 
and examining her skin): Had any 





chills lately? Got any bumps on 
you? Has your skin been cracking 
between the fingers? (Feeling Mrs. 
Fig-Newton’s arm) Ah, here’s a 
bump. 

Mrs. Fic-Newton: That is merely a 
mosquito bite. 

AMANDA: Good! Then you don’t have 
Africanisitis. 

GoaG.e: I don’t like those bloomin’ 
drums. (Looks right and left) 

AMANDA: Well, I have to be returning 
to the village. (Snaps bag shut) 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: You mean you’re 
actually going back when the natives 
are in such a strange mood? 

AMANDA: It’smy job, Mrs. Fig-Newton. 
We Straitlaces have our code, too. 
(Nods righteously) 

Fic-Newron (Pitching 


voice high): 


Well said, madam, well said. 
AMANDA (Slapping his back), I knew 


you’d approve. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: You’re both wel- 
come to stay to dinner. 

AMANDA: No. Thanks just the same. 
Have to be moving on. Some of my 
muscular friends 
gestion. 


may have indi- 

GoGGLeE: I ’ave to be gettin’ a move on, 
too. (Fic-Newron claps his hands 
twice.) 

Fic-Newron: Time for the 
boys to begin serving the meal. (7'wo 
natives, BONGO and 'TONGO enter al 
left.) Start serving the soup. 

Bono (Smiling): Can do. 

AMANDA: Just a moment. (She goes to 
natives) Which is which now? 

Bonco: Me Bongo. Him Tongo. 

AMANDA: Fine. Now listen, Bongo. 
You sabbee drums? (She makes a 
motion of beating drums.) 


native 


BonGo (Grinning broadly): Sure. Me 
sabbee. Drums. (//e goes through 
motions, loo.) 

AMANDA: Great. Now we're getting 
somewhere. Be a good fellow now, 
and try to understand. Sabbee 
reason for drums? 

Bonco (Shrugging): Kamana woggo. 

AMANDA: Come again. 

GOGGLE: 7K ’e doesn’t 
stand. 

AMANDA: No sabbee? 

Bonao: No sabbee. 

AMANDA (Sighing): Oh, well, you can’t 
blame me for trying. 

Tonco (Who has been silent, suddenly 
speaking in rich Oxonian accents): 
My dear madam, if you wish to be 
enlightened concerning the rather 
drab monotony of the drum beating, 
perhaps I might be of some assist- 
ance. 

AMANDA: Great heavens! Who is this 
Winston Churchill? 

Brian (Laughing): I think I can ex- 
plain. You see, ‘T’ongo happens to be 
a graduate of Oxford. 

AMANDA: Why didn’t you tell me? 

Goae.e: You didn’t do any bloomin’ 
askin’. 

Tonao: I completely understand your 


says under- 


consternation, madam. However, I 
have been Brian Broadbow’s friend 
since our Oxford days. I owe him a 
great debt of gratitude. 

Brian: Oh, come now, Tongo, it was 
nothing. 

Tonco: It was a great deal! My friend, 
Brian Broadbow, once saved my life. 
At the risk of his own life, Brian 
stepped between me and a charging 
lion and shot the animal between the 


eyes. 





Bonco: Plenty brave. 

AMANDA: You said a mouthful, Bongo, 
old boy. 

HERMIONE: Oh, Brian — hew like you! 

Brian (Modestly): It was nothing, 
really. 

Fic-Newton: Only what any true 
Englishman would do under similar 
circumstances. 

TonGo: So when Brian agreed to lead 
Mr. Fig-Newton’s hunting party, I 
was delighted to come along to help. 
It has afforded me an excellent op- 
portunity, too, to visit with my 
people. 

GOGGLE: You mean you’ve been in the 
village? 

Tonco: Naturally, my dear fellow. I 
have four aunts, four uncles, thirty- 
two cousins, and countless friends 
there. 

Fic-Newron: All this is jolly interest- 
ing and all that, but it’s time to eat. 

Tonco: We shall serve at once, sir. 

Bonao (Rubbing stomach) : Plenty food. 

GoGGLE: Before you go, Tongo — 
don’t you think all of us are in 
danger? 

Tonco: I do indeed, sir. My people 
are extremely agitated by the dis- 
appearance of Beegin-Beegeen. I 
should not care to predict the conse- 
quences. 

BonGo: Plenty trouble. 

Amanpba: O.K., little Sir Echo. 
get the idea. 

Ficg-NewtTon: You may start bringing 
in the soup. 

Tonco: At once, sir. 
Bonco: Plenty fast. 
BonGo exit right.) 
Goaa.e: I'll be goin’ along with Dr. 

Straitlace. But you’re makin’ a 


We 


(TonGco and 


bloomin’ big mistake goin’ on with 
that ’unt tomorrow. 

Fic-NewtTon: Decent of you to worry, 
old bean, but we Fig-Newtons can 
take care of ourselves. 

AMANDA: See you later, then — I hope. 

Mrs. Fic-Newton: Thank you for the 
ointment. (Puts some on her arms.) 

AmaANnDaA: Glad to have been of service. 
Ta! Ta! (Lzits) 

HERMIONE (In a quivering voice): I’m 
really frightened. Even Tongo 
seems to think we are in peril. 
(Tonco and BonGo enter carrying 
bowls of soup which they put at each 
place.) 

Mrs. Fic-Newron (Sarcastically) : Yes, 
there’s nothing like a bowl of hot, 
steaming soup in the hot, steaming 
jungle. 

HERMIONE: Well, let’s make the best of 
it. (They begin to eat.) 

Ficg-Newton (Suddenly beginning to 
laugh uproariously): I have it! Oh, 
jolly good! Jolly good! 

Brian: What is it, sir? 

Fic-Newton (Unable to control laugh- 
ter): Oh, I say, jolly good! Jolly 
good! ‘Begin the Beguine.” Oh, I 
say, that 7s a smasher! (He con- 
tinues to laugh as the four NATIVES 
enter in single file as usual and led by 
the tall fellow in the white chef's hat. 
Leader stops at center and looks in 
bewilderment at Fic-NEWTON, ev1- 
dently unable to understand Fic- 
NewtTon’s loud laughter.) 

LEADER: Bwana! Boona! 

SmaLt_ Native: Yum! Yum! (They 
extt left. Fic-NEwrTon continues to 
laugh, and the drums begin to beat 
again as the curtains close.) 


* * * * * 





ScENE 2 
Time: Early next morning. 
Sertine: Same as Scene 1. 


AT Rise: No one is on stage. After a 
moment, DR. STRAITLACE, carrying 
her black bag, enters at right and 
comes to center. Suddenly, Bonao, 
obviously excited, rushes in from left. 

Bonco: Miss gone! Miss gone! (He 
tries to rush by AMANDA, who grabs his 
arm in her viselike grip. He winces.) 

AMANDA: Slow down, boy. Slow down. 
The bus stops here. 

Bonco (Wildly): Miss gone! 
gone! All gone! Plenty bad! 

AMANDA: And who is Miss Gone? Any 
relation to mistake? Ha! Ha! (She 
looks dubiously at Bonco.) But you 
wouldn’t get that, Bongo. 

Bonaco: Miss gone! Miss gone! (Fia- 
NEWTON and BRIAN enter hurriedly 
from right. Both are agitated.) 

AMANDA: Say, what’s happening around 
here, anyway? I just dropped by to 
wish you luck on your hunt today. 

Fic-NEewton (Gloomily): There won't 
be any beastly hunt. 

Bonao: Miss gone! Miss gone! 

AMANDA: What in the world is he try- 
ing to say? 

Brian: It’s Hermione! She’s disap- 
peared! (He holds his head in his 
hands, the picture of dejection.) 

AMANDA: Disappeared! How frightful! 

Brian: It must have happened during 
the night. (Dramatically) Oh, I 
shall never forgive myself! I prom- 
ised to protect her —with my life, if 
necessary — and now she is gone. I 
am a disgrace to the Empire! What 
if the British consul at Mogala 
should hear of this! 


Miss 


Fic-Newron: Stiff upper lip, old boby— 
stiff upper lip. 

BonGo: Miss gone! 

Fic-NewTon: Foul play, that’s what 
it is! Some signs of a struggle in the 
tent. She sleeps in the tent with my 
wife. 

AMANDA: But didn’t Mrs. Fig-Newton 
hear anything? 

Fic-NeEwtTon: Not a thing. Slept like a 
blasted top. Most unusual. Ordi- 
narily a light sleeper. (Sighs deeply) 

BRIAN: Personally, I think she was 
drugged. (Quick look right and left) 

Fic-NEwTon: Must be the work of 
those dratted Marilyn Mau-Maus. 
(Quick look right and left) 

AMANDA: They’re still restless in the 
village, I can tell you that. There’s 
monkey business afoot. (Going 
toward right) I’d better have a look 
at Mrs. Fig-Newton. (She exits.) 

Fic-NEWTON: Question before the 
house is— what do we do now? 
Can’t have this sort of thing, you 
know. Simply isn’t cricket. A man’s 
daughter should be safe in her own 
tent. (Shouting) The Prime Minister 
shall hear of this. 

Brian (Grabbing him by arm): We 
must search for her. And the obvious 
place is the village itself. There will 
be danger, but I for one shall laugh 
at it. Ha! Ha! We'll go armed. I’ll 
get my gun. (Takes several long 
strides) 

Fic-NewrTon: So shall I. (Strides 
about stage during speech) Makes my 
blood boil, this sort of thing. An in- 
sult to the Union Jack. We Fig- 
Newtons aren’t accustomed to such 
treatment. 

BonGo: Miss gone! 











Brian: Find Tongo, Bongo, and fetch 
him here at once. 

Bonco (Shrugging): No sabbee. 

Brian (With exasperation): Hungala 
sama Tongo! 

Bonco (Nodding): Sabbee! Hungala! 
(He exits right. AMANDA and Mrs. 
FiG-NEWTON enter at right. AMANDA 
has her arm around the latter. Mrs. 
Fic-NeEwTon, looking dazed, 
keeps sinking to the ground.) 

h'ic-Newton: Oh, | say, old girl, you 
look in frightfully bad shape! Let 
me give you a hand. (He and 
AMANDA help Mus. Fic-NewTon, 
with difficulty, to a camp stool. She 

Then she falls off, and 
they help her onto it again.) 

AMANDA: Drugged all right. Smell it? 
(Fic-Newton sniffs and shudders) 
Oh, that’s the 
whiffing. Horrible, isn’t it? 


very 


sinks onto it. 


you're 
But the 
odor I mean is chloroform. Though 


ointment 


how anybody in these parts got hold 
of chloroform is more than I know. 
(Mus. 
the stool, begins lo sing, off-tune, “I’m 


hiG-NEw?on, slumping on 


Dreaming of a White Christmas.’ ) 

Ficg-New?on: Steady, old girl 
steady. 

AMANDA (Opening her bag): Ul try to 
bring her out of it. Anything to stop 
that singing. 
should help. (Looking into bag) 
Hello, what’s this? 
is missing! 

Brian: That explains it! 

Amanba (/Holding open bottle to Mus. 
l'1G-NEWTON’s nose): Take a good 
whiff now, and you'll be clear-headed 

(To the 
sneaking thief has been at my bag. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: 


Spirits of ammonia 


My chloroform 


in a jiffy. others) Some 


For they have 


crowned me Queen of the May, dear 
Mother! 

AMANDA: Another whiff now. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron (Shaking her head 
and blinking her eyes in bewilder- 
ment): Oh! Where am I? 

AMANDA: In the dear old jungle. 

Mrs. Fic-Newrton: But what has hap- 
pened to me? 

AMANDA: You’ve been chloroformed 
that’s what. 

Kic-Newron: Recall anything about 
last night, old girl? Most important 
that you think. 

Mrs. Fic-Newton: Last night? (She 
rubs her hand over her forehead and 
then slumps again on stool. She be- 
gins to sing tunelessly ‘Home on the 
Range.” AMANDA gives her another 
whiff of ammonia.) 

h'iG-NEwrton: Now 
old girl? 

Mrs. Fic-Newton: Last night? (Sud- 

(Kx- 
citedly) Someone came into the tent 

and then, without any warning, 
someone placed a sort of cloth over 
my face. That is the last I remember. 
hic-Newton: And that’s jolly well 
enough. Just what we suspected. 


about last night, 


denly awake) Why, of course. 


(The native drums begin to beat.) 

AMANDA: There they go again. (Looks 
right and left) 

l'ic-NEwTon: Blast them! But we'll 
fix them this time. Jolly impolite to 
take a man’s daughter away from 
him. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: Hermione! Where 
is she? 

Brian: She’s disappeared. But please 

We shall do all in 

our power to get her back. That, I 

promise you. (Holds up right hand as 


control yourself. 








if taking an oath. BonGco and TonGo 
enter right.) Ah, Tongo, you know 
what has happened, of course? 
Tonao: I am fully aware of the circum- 
stances, sir. (7’o Mrs. Fia-Newron) 
You have my most profound sym- 
pathy, madam. (7'o Fic-Newron) 
And you, sir. 
Fic-Newton: Dashed decent of you, 
Tongo, dashed decent. (Bows head) 
Tonco: Brian, I have never forgotten 
what I owe you. But for you, I 
should have been food for a lion. I 
think that in this bitter hour, I can 
be of help. After all, I know my 
people. If you and Mr. Fig-Newton 
will come with me, I shall tell you 
much of interest on the way. 
Brian: We knew we could rely on you, 
Tongo. (7’o BonGo) Bongo, get our 
guns. Kananda buzzaka. (BoNnGo 
exits.) I shall gladly give my life to 
save the one I love. (Places his hand 
over his heart. The four Natives 
enter from right. Leader stops center.) 
LEADER: Bwana! Boona! (The SMALL 
NATIVE carrying the bucket seems un- 
usually happy. He is grinning 
broadly and ogling the bucket.) 
SmaL_ Native: Yum! Yum! 
AMANDA: Great heavens, do you sup- 
pose that Hermione is literally in the 
soup? (Looks into bucket) The na- 
tives have a little joke. One says to 
the other, ‘What soup was that we 
had last night?” and the other says, 
“That was no soup 
Unele Bimbo.’ 
Fic-NeEwton (Bewildered): Don’t get 
it, old thing. Quite beyond me. 
Mrs. Fic-Newton: But, how horrible! 
Do you really think 
Brian (Looking into bucket, wildly): 


- that was your 
, 


Hermione, speak to me, darling! 
Speak to me! 

Fia-Newton (Grabbing his arm and 
leading him away): Stiff upper lip, 
old man. Stiff upper... 

SmMauut Native (Still grinning): Yum! 
Yum! (The four Natives exit left in 
single file. BoNnGo enters at right with 
two guns. BRIAN has covered his face 
with his hands.) 

TonGo: Be brave, Brian, my friend. 
All is not lost. 

Brian: But if the British consul should 
hear of this! 

Fiac-Newron: Will you stay here with 
my wife, Dr. Straitlace? 

AMANDA: Glad to. And if you catch 
the crook who filched my chloroform, 
sock him on the nose for me. 

Fic-Newton: You stay, too, Bongo, 
old fellow. 

BonGo: No sabbee. 

Tonao: Kabala naba goma. 

Bonao (Smiling): Sabbee. Kabala. 

Brian (Recovering): Hand me my gun. 
(BonGo hands him gun, which BRIAN 
shoulders.) And now on to rescue the 
fairest flower of England! 

AMANDA (Shouts): Good luck to you. 
And don’t forget that sock on the 
nose. (Brian, Fic-Newron, and 
TONGO exit right.) 

Mrs. Fic-Newron (Wiping her eyes 
with handkerchief): How ghastly this 
all is! 

AMANDA: Cheer up, Mrs. Fig-Newton. 
(Slaps her on back) It’s always dark- 
est before the dawn. And bucket or 
no bucket, I have a hunch your 
daughter is going to be all right. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: How I hope so! 
(A strange Native enters at left. He 
is dressed like Bonao and Tonao, 
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but around his neck ts a gold trinket, 
and on his arms are gold bracelets. 
Mrs. Fig-Newton looks startled, 
and AMANDA eyes the Native with 
deep suspicion. The Native speaks 
lo Bono.) 

Native: Cumala sama gogo. Subgum 
soomoo haga. 

Bonco: Cogo soomoo. Kamala togo. 

AMANDA: Who is this creature, any- 
way? He looks like a walking ad for 
the corner jewelry store. 

Boneo: Him Cromo. 

Native: Me speak your tongue. 

AMANDA: Now isn’t that nice. What 
do you want? 

Native: Me come from chief. Him 
much angry. Beegin-Beegeen gone. 
Him say white men go. If no go, be 
plenty kill. (Finger across throat) 

Amanpa: Your chief sounds like a jolly 
soul. So he wants the Fig-Newtons 
to clear out, hey? 

Native: Wants go. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: And what about 
my daughter? Your chief has kid- 
napped her. 

Native (Shrugging shoulders): No 

catch. 

AmanDaA: Tell him, Bongo. You know 
the story — Miss gone! Miss gone! 

Bonego: Sabbee. Kuraga_ kabala 
kamagi. Sumapi tongto. Sumapi. 

NatTIVvE (Angrily): Salawala gogo togo. 

Bonco: Him not know miss. Never see. 

AMANDA: A likely story. (Goes to 
NATIVE and fingers one of his brace- 
lets) Gold! 

Mrs. Fig-Newton: Real gold? 

AMANDA: Positively. (To Native) 

Where did you get all this stuff, any- 

way? Pretty expensive items for a 

fellow like you to be decked out in. 


Native (Smiling and fingering brace- 
lets): Like? 

AMANDA: They’re lovely. 

Native: You take. (He removes bracelet 
and gives it to her) Plenty more. 

AMANDA: Plenty? 

Native: Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe have 
much in ground. No worth much. 
Goggle say so. 

AmaANDA: Aha! So that gargoyle, Gog- 
gle, says so. He’s a smart cookie, 
that one! 

Native: Goggle take much. 
plenty for it. 

AMANDA: I’ll bet. Beads and combs 
and brushes and really valuable stuff 
like that in exchange for just some 
poor old worthless gold. He’s got a 
big heart, Goggle has. Anyway, 
thanks for the bracelet, Mr. Tiffany. 

Native: Now you go. All go. Make 
chief happy. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: And what about 
my daughter? 

Native: Not know her. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: Blonde girl, very 
good looking, nice complexion — 

BonGo: Miss gone! 

AMANDA: We’re just going around in a 
circle. I honestly believe this jewelry 
salesman doesn’t know anything 
about Hermione. (Fic-NEwrTon, 
Brian, TONGO, and GOGGLE enter at 
right, followed by HERMIONE. GOGGLE 
has his hands tied behind his back. 
BRIAN is carrying a small wooden 
idol.) 

Brian: Here’s your daughter, safe and 
sound. 

HERMIONE: Mother! (She rushes to 
embrace Mrs. Fic-NEewron.) 

Mrs. Fic-NewrTon (Overwhelmed): My 

darling child! I’m so thankful you 
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were spared. (Weeps) We thought 
you might be in — in the soup. 

Fic-NeEwTon (Patting his wife and 
daughter): Couldn’t have that, you 
know. These chaps put too much 
pepper and okra in their soups. Eng- 
lishmen never did go in for heavy 
seasoning. 

AMANDA: Jolly good thing the natives 
never sampled a fig-newton. I hate 
to think of the epitaph we might 
have written: ‘Hermione Fig-New- 
ton, Good to the Last Munch.” 

Fic-Newton: Gad, Elizabeth, you 
won’t believe what’s happened. 
Couldn’t occur in England, you 
know. We’ve law and order there. 

Brian: The law here will take care of 
this villain. 

AMANDA: So Goggle is the snake in the 
grass! 

Native: Hello, Goggle. 

GoGGLE (Shouts): Shut your bloomin’ 
trap. 

AMANDA: Mind your manners, Goggle. 
This Cromo here is a sweet fellow. 
Gives away gold and everything, but 
I suspect you know all about that. 

Tonco: Ah, yes, the lurid details about 
Goggle have come to light. You see, 
he did not want any of you in this 
area. He was afraid you would dis- 
cover my people have a great deal of 
gold, although they do not know the 
value of it. He has had a profitable 
time among them — trading worth- 
less baubles for the gold. 

Fic-NewtTon: Disgraceful! And an in- 
sult to the Queen! (Salutes) 

Brian (Removing helmet) : The Queen— 
God bless her! 

Tonco: So he disseminated rumors 
among my people. He stole Beegin- 


Beegeen and cast suspicion on all of 
you. Then, in order to strike terror 
among you, he kidnapped Miss 
Hermione last night. We found 
much gold, Beegin-Beegeen, and 
Miss Hermione in his tent. 

Amanpa: And I’ll bet you swiped the 
chloroform from my bag, Goggle. 
(She goes over to him and slaps his 
face. He winces.) I thought there 
was something fishy about you. Yes, 
sir, as fishy as a can of tuna. 

Fig-NewrTon: Oh, I say, that’s fright- 
fully good! Ha! Ha! As fishy as a 
can of tuna. I must remember that. 
It’ll make a big splash at the club. 

HERMIONE: Brian was _ wonderful, 
Mother. When Goggle tried to es- 
cape, Brian simply overpowered 
him. 

Brian: My strength was as the strength 
of ten, because I was doing it for you, 
Hermione. 

HERMIONE: Oh, Brian! (She comes to 
him, and they embrace.) 

Fic-NewrTon: Splendid! A jolly sight 
when two English hearts are one! 

Native (Ezcitedly): Look.  Beegin- 
Beegeen! (He takes idol from BRIAN, 
bows his head to idol, and closes his 
eyes.) 

Tonao: Sakala mongo Beegin-Beegeen. 

Native (Smiling): Sakala! Mogaway 
logo bogo togo. (He exits happily 
left, with idol.) 

Tonao: He will take the idol to the 
chief and explain all. And I do not 
think you will be bothered further by 
the drums. (Drums have begun to 
beat once more in a different rhythm.) 

Mrs. Fic-NewrTon: That’s the second 
happiest bit of news I’ve had today. 
(GoGGLE suddenly tries to make a 





dash for right. He gets almost to exit, 
but Brian grabs his shoulders, pins 
him to the ground, and sits on him.) 

Brian: Oh, no, you don’t, Goggle. 
We'll be taking you to the magis- 
trates at Mogala. 

GocGue: I'd like to get my ’ands on 
you. You’ve spoiled the chance of a 
lifetime. 

BRiAN: Sit on him, Bongo. 

Bonco (Coming over): Me sit. 

Mrs. Fic-Newron: I think we all 
ought to have a nice cup of tea. 
Fic-Ngwron: Dashed good idea, old 
girl. And tomorrow, it’s off to bag a 

lion. (The drums suddenly cease.) 

Tonco: Ah, Cromo has accomplished 
his mission. 

GoGGLe: And I ’ope you all get eaten 
by lions in the mornin’. 

Fic-Ngewton: That’s not courteous, 
old man, not courteous at all. 

GOGGLE: I wasn’t aimin’ to be polite. 

Fic-NewTon: Well, you should, old 
boy — you should. Civility keeps 
the British Empire alive, you know. 

GOGGLE: Nuts to the Empire. 

HERMIONE: Want to help me prepare 
the tea, Brian? 

Brian: It will be heaven, Hermione. 
(They exit hand in hand.) 

AMANDA: Now there’s a 
couple. 

l'iG-NEWTON: 


handsome 


English, you know. 


Shows in the bearing, don’t you 
think? 


AMANDA (Good-humoredly): No ques- 
tion about it. 

Kic-Newron: Tongo and Bongo, I 
suggest you two fellows tie up this 
blighter, Goggle, in my tent where 
I’ll be able to keep an eye on him. 

Tonoo: A first-rate idea, sir. (He and 





BonGo get GOGGLE to his feet and 
lead him toward right.) 

GoGGueE: I ’ope you all choke on your 
blasted tea! (He, Bonco, and 
TONGO exit.) 

Fic-Newton: No one ever choked on 
good English tea. Absolute impos- 
sibility, you know. (HERMIONE and 
BRIAN enter with teapot and cups.) 

HerMIONE: There was water already 
boiling on the camp stove, so here 
we are. 

Brian: Let’s all sit down. (They sit at 
table.) 

HERMIONE: Oh, I’m so happy. 
AMANDA: you should be. 
Brian’s a handsome young fellow. 
Brian: But not worthy of Hermione. 
Hermione: Why, Brian Broadbow, of 

course you are. 

Fic-Newton (In the act of sipping his 
lea, suddenly begins to choke with 
laughter): Oh! That is good! 

HERMIONE (Startled): What is it, 
Father? 

Fic-Newron (Unable to control his 
laughter): That was no soup — that 
was your Uncle Bimbo! Oh, jolly 
good. I must remember that at the 
club. 

AMANDA: Well, better late than never. 
And if you want to give the lions a 
good laugh tomorrow, you might tell 
them, too. (f1G-NeEwron continues 
to laugh, and the four Natives, led by 
the tall one in the white chef's hat, 
enter. The leader carries a sign read- 
ing: RECOMMENDED BY HUN- 
CAN DINES. They file solemnly 
across the stage as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


And _ so 


(Production Notes on page 22) 
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MipGe Bennett, a student at Duncan 
Hall 

ADELE BENNETT, her sister 

Joy BARTON ) , 

Ciiciei Niemen pupils at Duncan 

. ‘ Hall 

NETTIE SLOAN 

Heten Horron | college friends of 

MARION CARTER Adele’s 

MMe. BLAnc, dress shop owner 

MLLE. Pierre, her sister 

CUSTOMER 

SCENE 1 

SETTING: Midge’s room in Duncan Hall, 
a girls’ boarding school. 

Ar Rise: MinGe ts struggling with the 
bobbins of a brightly-colored argyle 
sock she is knitting. GRace and 
NETTIE enter. 

GRACE: Hi, Midge, I’ve been looking 
for you. What’s cooking? 

Mince: I’m waiting for Joy. She has 
to go to Boston for her glasses, and 
wants me as ballast. 

Nettie: Oh, fish cakes. We’re heading 
for the movies. If we can round up 
seven kids, we can afford a taxi. I 
suppose you and Joy are out? 

MpGE (Nods and shakes knitting): Out 
of patience, too. 

Grace: When you can knit argyle 
socks, you can do anything. 

Mince: And conversely, if you can’t, 
does it mean you’re an idiot? For 
that’s me. (Rolls wp her work and 
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stuffs it into her bag) I certainly wish 
Adele would come. 

Grace: Is she going to Boston, too? 

Mince: No. She promised faithfully to 
return my best sport coat not a split 
second later than noon today, and 
here it is nearly two! She’s had it a 
week. 

Grace: Gosh, Midge, you ought to be 
flattered she’d wear it. I suppose it’s 
hard to appreciate one’s sister. 
(Sighs) But Adele’s out of this world 

that’s what she is. 

Mince: That’s no reason I should be 
out of my coat. Maybe she’s ruined 
it, and that’s why she’s staying 
away. I haven’t laid eyes on her 
since she took it. 

Nettie: She must be awfully busy with 
college and all her dates and every- 
thing. 

Mince: And exams just around the 
corner. Even so, she could drop the 
coat off here when she goes to the Vil. 
Bet it’s all smeared with lipstick or 
something. She never returns any- 
thing in the condition she takes it. 

GRACE: I’d like to wait and see her, but 
we have to round up more passen- 
gers. Wonder what Wacky’s doing. 
(Marion and HELEN enter. HELEN 
carries a sport coat.) 

HeLen: Hi, Midge, I brought your 
coat. 

GRraAcE (Starts to door with Nerrie): So 














long, Midge. Be seein’ you. (GRACE 
and Nerrie exit.) 

Heven: This is Marion Carter — 
Midge Bennett. 

Mince (7'o Marion): I think I met 
you once with Adele. It was awfully 
decent of you girls to tote my coat. 
Where’s Adele? 

HevEN: We don’t know, Midge. Some- 
thing’s going on. I’m glad to have 
this chance to talk to you. We're 
worried. 

Mince: Worried? About Adele? (The 
two girls nod solemnly.) 

Marion: Maybe you can find out. 

Mince: What? 

Heven: That’s it—what Adele’s doing. 
She dashes off every afternoon, and 
sometimes she doesn’t turn up until 
ten at night. 

Mince: When does she study? 

He.en: That’s the trouble — never. 
I’m in her Lit class, and if she doesn’t 
snap to, I’m afraid she’ll flunk the 
exams. 

Marion: Do you mind if I ask a very 
personal question? 

Mince: Why no, but 

Marton: Can Del afford to buy a prom 
dress that costs seventy-five dollars? 

Mipae: Seventy-five dollars. What a 
crazy idea! 

Heven: Well, she paid a deposit on a 
black taffeta that was in Lee and 
May’s window. That was the price. 
She tried it on one day when we were 
with her, just for fun. Did she look 
like a dream! 

Mince: Who wouldn’t ai t!.. res 
What’s the matter with wer vel- 
low crepe? 

Marion: She’s worn 1 

know Adele. She 


Olit 


thinks evening 


gowns are like paper cups — to be 
used once and thrown away. 

Mince (Nods): Or thrown to a younger 
sister. But what’s all this got to do 
with her being away? 

HELEN: We think she’s taken a job to 
earn the money. 

Mince: And flunk out of college? 

Hzen: Exactly. Can’t you do some 
secret agent stuff — find out what 
she’s doing and make her quit?. 

Mince: Me? Her kid sister? She tells 
me —I don’t tell her. And if I do, 
she has tin ears. But you girls could. 

Marron: I tried and she said m.y.o.b. 

Mince: What’s that? 

Marion: Mind your own business, of 
course. But with colleges so crowded, 
girls are being flunked out by’ the 
million. 

HevLen: And with exams in thirteen 
days — it’s grizzly, honestly it is. 

Mince: You're telling me. But I don’t 
see what I can do. 

Joy (A pretty, vivacious girl enters): Am 
I butting in? 

Mince: Hi, Joy. Meet a couple of my 
sister’s friends — Helen and Marion. 
This is Joy. 

HELEN: We’re the butter-in-ers. Have 
to be humping. See what you can do. 

Mipce:I told you. Nothing — nothing 
at all. But you’re her friends. Please, 
please try to make her see what a 
goop she is. Why, she might not 
even be here to wear the old dress. 

\T ston (Nods, then shakes her head): 
it's crazy. Let us know if you find 

ut anything. 

Mince: Of course I will. 

ileELEN: ’Bye. 

\fanion: Goodbye. 














M1nGe and Joy: ’Bye. (Exit Marion 
and HELEN) 

Mince: Oh, Joy, I’m so worried. 
They’ve just been telling me my sis- 
ter’s taken a job to earn money for a 
stupid old dress. She isn’t keeping up 
with her classes, and they’re afraid 
she’ll be washed out. Isn’t it awful! 

Joy: Doesn’t sound good. 

M1nGE (Getting into sport coat): And I 
can’t do a thing. Of course I can 
jaw, but she never listens to me. 
(Looks down at her sleeves which are 
three inches too short) My cow! 
What’s happened? Oh, I see. (Takes 


off coat and rips bastings with a knit- . 


ting needle) What kind of a job can 
she have? I can’t see her working 
very hard. If Del didn’t graduate it 
would kill Mother. She’s always 
talking about the three of us being 
together at a Conway reunion. 

Joy: Can’t you tell her what you think 
straight from the shoulder? 

Mince: And she’l! tell me, as she did 
Marion, to mind my own business. 
(Puts on coat) 

Joy: Then, if there’s nothing you can 
do, you may as well forget it. 

Mince (Draws a slip of paper from her 
pocket): What’s this? Acme Employ- 
ment Agency. I wonder 

Joy: Didn’t you say Adele borrowed 
that coat? 

Mince (Nods): She said she wanted to 
try and look plain and practical. 
Joy: I'll bet she wore it when she went 

to the agency. 

Mince: That’s what I think. Maybe, 
if I called up, I could find out where 
she’s working. 
Hello... Midge Bennett speaking. 
Please give me — (Reads from card) 


(Goes to phone) 


(To Joy) What’ll I 
say? (Into phone) Hello... is this 
the Acme Employment Agency? 
(Looks at Joy and shivers, then nods) 
Could I er— interview a young 
lady, Miss Adele Bennett? I think 
she’s listed with you. (Covers mouth- 
piece) She’s looking through her 
files. (Into phone) Yes... . She’s still 
working? Oh, I see? Thank you. 
Goodbye. (Hangs up) Well, I got it 
out of her. Adele’s at Mme. Blanc’s 
Gown Shop. A new joint. Boston. 
Super-swell. I’ve seen it. (Sighs) 
Now that I’ve squandered twenty 
cents, what good does it do? 

Joy: You wouldn’t want to phone your 
mother, I suppose? 

Mince (Shakes her head): Uh, uh. 
Generations have to stick together. 
(Presses head with her hands) Joy! 
Here’s an idea. What do you say to 
our dolling up in our best duds and 
dropping in Miss Adele 
Bennett at work? 

Joy: Swell! Simply swell! 

Mince: Adele’s friends suggested I do 
some secret agent stuff to find out 
what gives with Adele. So let’s be 
Midge and Joy, super-sleuths, in- 


Boylston 1445. 


to see 


corporated, 

Joy: If being a super-sleuth means 
dressing up in my new suit and break- 
ing in my new pumps, count me in. 
I’ll change right away and be with 
you in a minute, Midge. Wait here 
for me. 

Mince (As Joy exits): Be sure to take 
the price tags off. You can’t let 
Mme. Blane know you don’t wear 
suits like that every day of the week! 

CURTAIN 








SCENE 2 

Serine: Mme. Blane’s Gown Shop. 

Ar Rise: Mme. Buianc, a very chic 
woman in black satin and large pearls, 
is talking to her sister, MLL. PIERRE, 
who 18 thinner and taller. 

Muxe. Prerre (Yawns): Sure, [ll try 
and sparkle when a customer comes, 
but honest, Mamie, I’d rather be 
busy than stand around. 

Mme. Buianc: Suppose you get busy 
and call me Mme. Blanc instead of 
Mamie. 

Muue. Prerre: After all the years 
you’ve been Mamie White it isn’t so 
easy. But business is business. 

Mme. Buianc: That’s what I’m talking 

The 


women have worked up a sales re- 


about, and business is rotten. 


sistance, even those with mink capes 
and three-carat rings. 

MLLeE Pierre: But as you say, it takes 
only one sale 

Mme. Buianc: The trouble is we don’t 
make the one sale. I’m going to cut 
prices about — er 

MLLeE. Prerre: Fifty per cent? 

Mme: Buianc: N-no, suppose we make 
it twenty-five. 

Mite. Prerre: O.K. 

Mme. Bianc: Don’t say that when a 

Sh—sh. (As a 
dowager walks in) Good afternoon, 
Madam. Won’t you be seated? 
(Moves a chair an inch.) 

Muse. Prerre: Bon jour, Madam. 
What variety of gown would interest 
you? 


customer’s here. 


Customer: I’m looking for a_ basic 
dress. One I can put on for break- 
fast, wear to a committee meeting in 
the morning, be suitable for the 
afternoon when I introduce guest 


speakers, and, if necessary, look 
quite all right for a cocktail party, 
dinner and the theater. 

MLLE. Pierre: You Americans! What 
vitality! We have a lovely, lovely 
gown — not too dressy, but such 
lines! Such workmanship! Just the 
thing for a woman of importance. 
(Turns to Mme. Buanc) I’m referring 
to Number 336. 

Mme. Buianc (Nods impressively): Oui. 
Very chic. (Enter Mince and Joy) 
Pardonez moi, s’il vous plait. (Goes 
to meet them, while Muy. PIERRE 
exits in other direction) Oui, Made- 
moiselle? 

Mince: | 
dress. 

Mme. Buanc: But how trés fortunate. 
We specialize in dance frocks. Are 
you in a great hurry? 

Mince: No, oh, no, not at all. 

Mme. Bianc: Then maybe you would 
wait a few minutes? (Waves them into 
chairs and returns to customer. MuE. 
PreRRE has returned with a purple 
crepe dress.) That gown, as you 
Americans say, has everything. 

Customer (Studies it, examines it 
carefully through her oxford glasses) : 
And the price? (Mure. Prerre 
looks at tag, then at her sister.) 

Mme. Buanc: We are doing our bit to 
hold down inflation. Eighty-seven- 
fifty, reduced from a hundred and a 
quarter. Would you care to see it 
modeled? 

CustoMer: Naturally. 
great hurry. 

Muze. Pierre: One minute, only one 
minute. (Hurries off with dress) 

Mince (Jn a whisper to Joy): | wonder 
if I’ve made a mistake. 


I want to see a party 


But I’m in a 








Customer: I have to buy on the run. 
(Looks at watch) I’m already late for 
a meeting. Take my name and ad- 
dress, in case I like the dress — also 
give me an appointment for a fitting. 

MMe Bianc (Gets book): But certainly. 

Customer: Mrs. Everett H. Smith — 

Mme. Buanc: Oh, indeed! I thought I 
had seen you somewhere. 

Customer: Probably you saw my pic- 
ture in the paper laying the corner- 
stone for the Canine Hospital. 444 
State Street. (Takes out engagement 
book and studies it) | can have a fit- 
ting a week from tomorrow at ten- 
thirty. 


Mme Buianc (Makes a note): Ten- 
thirty. 

Customer: And no delay. 

Mme. Buianc: Not a second. Here 


comes our model. (ADELE enters, 
looking charming in a purple crepe 
dress. She walks slowly, modeling the 
dress. ) 

Customer: Faster. Hurry. Come over 
here. (Inspects dress through oxford 

ADELE sces her sister and 
glares at her.) Yes. That will do. 
Thank you. (Departs hurriedly) 

Mme. Buanc (Tries to usher her out, 
but cannot catch wp with her): Au 
revoir, Madam. 

Customer (Offstage): Goodbye. 

Mme. Buanc: Miss Ben-nett, please 
keep this slip with the gown. 

ADELE (Sweetly): Yes, Mme. Blane. 
(Takes slip and exits) 

Mme. Bianc (7'0 Mince): Now, young 
lady, you’ll have my undivided at- 
tention. What color do you prefer? 

Mince: Color? — er — green, I think. 

I saw such a pretty green dress in a 

Conway store. 


glasses. 


Mme. Buianc: Conway? Our new 
model goes to Conway, too. (Calls) 
Miss Ben-nett. 

Miung¢e: I’ve heard of her, but I’m only 
in boarding school. 

ADELE (Enters. Smiles when she looks 
at Mme. BLanc, scowls at Mipap): | 
You called, Mme. Blanc? 

Mme. Buanc: Yes. ‘This fascinating 
young lady attends Duncan Hall. 
Get her model 276. (Exits ADELE. 
Mme. Buanc to Minge) | am going 
to give you a special price on your 
gown. Tell your friends I’ll make a 
concession to all Duncan Hall girls. 

Mip@eE: That’s very generous of you. 
(Enter ADELE with green dress) Might 
I have it modeled, please? 

Mme. Banc: But certainly. 
ADELE out) 
friend would 
gown? 

Mince: Tell your reason for being here, 
Joy. This is Joy Barton. 

Mme. Buanc: Any relation of Homer 
Barton? 

Joy: He’s my father. 

MMe. Buanc: Really? How nice. The 
new president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, I believe. 

Joy (Nods): Yes, Dad gets around. 

Mme. Buanc: Anything I can do for 
his daughter 

Joy: I’m writing a composition on em- 


(Waves 
Perhaps your young 
be interested in a 


ployment. Do college girls make 
good employees? 
Mme. Buianc: Wonderful —so cul- 


tural, you know. 

Joy: But I don’t suppose many have 
the time. 

Mme. Bianc (Smiles and shrugs): 
They don’t study too hard. (Hnter 
ADELE) 








Mince: Some of them don’t study 
hard enough, if you ask me. 

Mme. Buanc (T'0 ADELE, impatiently): 
We are waiting. (ApELE walks 
about.) If the price is important — 

Mince: It’s not the most important 
thing. My mother sent me a check 
this morning. (Winks at ADELE) 

Mme. Buanc: This little number is one 
and a quarter — 

Mince (Puzzled): One? 

Mme. Buianc: A hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, but, as I said, to any girl 
in your school, ten per cent off. 

Mince (70 ADELE): Please go back and 
come forward more naturally, the 
way I’d walk. (ApgELE obeys and 
strides forward in long awkward steps) 

Mme. Bianc: Miss Bennett! 

Mince: Might I see a few other dresses 
before I decide? 

Mme. Buanc: Oui, Mademoiselle. 

Mince: Have you something in blue? 
A different, unusual dress? 

Mme. Buanc: There’s a lovely, lovely 
periwinkle. Miss Bennett, ask Mlle. 
Pierre for number 639. (Lait ADELE. 
Mme. Buanc fo Joy) Is there any 
further way I can help you? 

Joy: What would you say is essential 
for a good model? 

Mme. Bianc: Looks, manners, car- 
riage, walk. 

Joy: Do you prefer students with high 
ratings? (Makes notes) 

Mme. Bianc: My dear girl, I leave 
that to the employment agency. 
Joy: Do you care what they do with 

the money they earn? 

Mme. Buanc: Definitely not. That is 
their own business. 

Mince: Theirs and their parents. I 
know a girl who’s working to buy a 


silly gim-crack and she’s in danger of 
flunking while her parents scrinch 
and slave to keep her in college. 

Mme. Buianc (Obviously not interested) : 
Dear, dear, how thoughtless. Ah, 
here comes the periwinkle! Lovely, 
lovely! (Enter ADELE) 

Mince: I’m not so crazy about those 
sleeves. 

Mme. Buanc: The sleeves! My dear 
child, a genuine Schiaparelli copy! 

M1pGE: Mercy, it must be expensive. 

Mme. Banc: Suppose I say a mere — 
er — eighty-five dollars? 

Mince (Shakes her head): I like the 
green better. Haven’t you some- 
thing more — more businesslike? 

Mme. Buanc: Businesslike? In an 
evening gown? Oh, I understand. 
The red Maggy Rouff model, Miss 
Bennett. This is an original original 
and I couldn’t sell it for a cent less 
than a hundred and twenty-five, but 
you said the price 

Mince: That’s right, the price isn’t im- 
portant. 

Mme. Buanc: You like red? 

Mince: Love it. Could I see it? Or is 
your model too tired? 

Mme. Buanc: But certainly not. Num- 
ber 609, Miss Bennett. 

ADELE (Lingers): Mme. Blane — oh, 
nothing. (zits) 

Mme. Buanc (To Joy): We are new 
and a good word to the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, for in- 
stance, never hurts. 

Joy: I’ll do that, Mme. Blanc. I’ll tell 
him what an attractive shop you 
have — attractive model, too. 

Mme. Buanc: Such a sweet girl, usu- 
ally. She seems a little upset. I 
don’t understand why. 








Mince: Maybe she’s like the girl I told 
you about. Maybe she’s getting be- 
hind in her studies and her con- 
science bothers her. 

Joy: Dad’s also on the Board of Con- 
way College. Maybe they ought to 
have a rule letting only good students 
do outside work. I’ll suggest that in 
my theme. 

Mme. Buanc: A very good idea, too. 
But I don’t think it applies to Miss 
Bennett. She’s very bright. Sh, 
she’s coming. (Hnter ADELE in red) 
There! Isn’t that the créme de la 
créme? 

Mince: Um — er — yes, it’s rather 
nice, but it doesn’t suit me in every 
way. Maybe a velvet, or a chiffon — 

Mme. Buianc: Really now, are you 
sure you’re ready to buy a dress? 
(Enter Mue. Pierre, who shakes a 
dreary head.) 

MLLE. Prerre: We have modeled our 
best. 

ADELE (In fury): And you’ve wasted 
your time. 

Mme. Buanc: Miss Bennett, please. 

ADELE: I tell you, she isn’t ready to 
buy a dress today or any other day. 
A check from home — bah! Five 
dollars for her month’s allowance. 

Mme. Buanc: Miss Bennett, how dare 
you 

ADELE (Angrily): I dare because she’s 
my sister Midge, and she’s here to 
make a monkey out of me. 

Mme. Bianc (Drooping): Then she 
isn’t Homer Barton’s daughter? 

ADELE: Oh, sure — Midge’s friend is 
Joy Barton. 

Mme. Buanc (Obviously relieved) : I see. 

Mince: Mme. Blanc, this is the girl I 
told you about. Adele is spending all 


PED ts st he 


her study hours here, and exams are 
just around the corner. 

ADELE: Not all my study hours! 

Mince: When you get back to college 
at ten o’clock at night, how much 
time is left? 

ADELE: I did that only twice. I stayed 
to put tickets on the dresses. 

Mince: And the next ticket you’ll see 
is a ticket home if you don’t buckle 
down. You won’t even get to wear 
that new evening gown you’re work- 
ing for. 

Mme. Buianc: But I never dreamed of 
this. Goodness, what bad publicity 
that would be for us — Miss Bennett 
flunking out of college because she 
worked here. (70 ApeLe) And oh, 
my dear, that is too heavy a price to 
pay for any gown. Mlle. Pierre, pay 
Miss Bennett for the five days she 
has been here and let her leave 
immediately. 

ADELE: But wasn’t I a good model? 

Mme Buianc: You were excellent. 
When you are graduated from col- 
lege, I will be glad to give you 
another job. (7'o Mince) Tell your 
school friends about our sub-deb 
gowns. (7'o Joy) And tell your 
father that I'll look into the standing 
of the next college girl I engage. 

Mince: Thank you very much. I’m 
glad you understand — I’ve had an 
awful time. It’s not much fun mind- 
ing other people’s business. 

ADELE: I — I guess I should thank you, 
Midge. I suppose! was a little foolish. 

Monge: I’ll say. But from now on, re- 
verse it, Adele. Try to be a model 
student — instead of a student model. 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 22) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Super-S.eutus, Inc. 
(Play on pages 15-21) 

Characters: 10 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The girls wear 
simple cotton dresses in Scene 1. In Scene 
2, Mme. Blane and Mlle. Pierre wear black 
dresses and jewelry, Midge and Joy wear 
suits and hats and carry gloves and pocket- 
books. The customer wears expensive- 
looking clothes. Adele models a purple 
crepe dress, a green dress, a blue dress, 
and a red dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: 
with bobbins), bag, sport coat (with sleeves 
basted up), slip of paper (in pocket of 
coat). Scene 2: Engagement book for 
customer, notebooks and pencils for Mme. 
Blane and Joy. 


, 


Knitting (argyle sock 





Setting: Scene 1: A girl's bedroom in a school | 


dormitory. Furnishings include a bed, a 
desk, a bookcase, a bureau, an easy chair 
and several other chairs. The walls are 
decorated with banners and pictures. 
Scene 2: A dress shop. A few chairs are 
placed around the stage, and there are 
several racks for hanging dresses Dra- 
peries, pictures from fashion magazines, a 
fancy mirror, etc., give the shop an air of 
elegance. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


— 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Natives Are Restiess Tonicut 
(Play on pages 1-14) 

Characters: 10 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Fig-Newton and Brian Broadbow 
wear shorts, thick knee-length socks, shirts 
and sun helmets. When Fig-Newton re- 
appears in Scene 1, he has changed to 
formal evening attire. Hermione wears a 
white skirt and blouse, heavy walking 
shoes and a sun helmet. Goggle wears 
shorts, a rather dirty shirt and a_ black 
derby. Amanda is dressed in white. Mrs. 
Fig-Newton wears an evening gown in 
Scene 1; in Scene 2, she may wear a fancy 
negligee. The natives wear ridiculous yel- 
low wigs and colorful shorts. They are 
barefooted and their bodies may be painted 
with colorful designs. Cromo is covered 
with gold jewelry. The leader of the four 
natives wears 4 white chef’s hat. 

Properties: Scene 1: Handkerchief for Fig- 
Newton; bucket with steam coming out 
for little native; black doctor’s bag for 
Amanda (the bag should contain various 
instruments, bottles and tubes); bowls of 


soup. Scene 2: bottle; two guns; small 
wooden idol; teapot and cups; sign, 
RECOMMENDED BY HUNCAN 
DINES, for tall native. 

Setting: A camp in a jungle clearing. Exotic 


foliage may be placed in the background to 
suggest dense jungle atmosphere. At center 
is a crude wooden table, set with four 
places. There are canvas-bottomed chairs 
at the table. Down left and right are 
wooden benches. 

Lighting: No special effects 

Sound: Native drums. Occasional offstage 
calls of jungle birds and animals may also 
be used. 
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in elementary education. The thirt 


THIRTY PLAYS for CLASSROOM READING 


by Donald D. Durrell and B. Alice Crossley 
Professors of Elementary Education, Boston University 


An anthology of top-quality plays edited and ap oa for class reading by two leaders 
plays in th 


is book were selected after careful 


testing of many plays in classrooms by more than 500 children and teachers. Stage 
directions are replaced by a narrator’s voice so that the entire dramatic plot is un- 
folded through lively dialogue. 


The editors have grouped the plays in three sections to provide a gradual development 
from easy to more advanced reading. Clear instructions are given for the teacher 
and practice exercises for the pupils introduce each play. Ideal for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades as a regular or supplementary reading text. Helpful also for children 
who have reading difficulties. 

Middle Grades. (text edition) $3.00 


204 pages 2 
pag (trade edition) $3.75 
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Mulvaney’s Farst Case 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Bos MULVANEY, @ young investigator 

Mapep, his fiancée 

AuntTIE Em, proprietress of a quest- 

house 

JEFF | 

Keriru ~ Bob's friends 

SAM) 

Mrs. OLIver, a retired actress 

Lorrie, a maid 

Time: Late afternoon. 

SerrinG: The living room in AUNTIE 
Iim’s guesthouse. 

Ar Rise: Bos and MapGer, carrying 
suitcases, enter right. Bos doffs hat, 
tosses it into a nearby chair and 
deposits suitcases on floor. 

Bos (Loudly): Hey! 
body? 

MapcGe: A fine homecoming! 


Where’s every- 


Your 
aunt probably got your wire and 
decided to leave town. 

Bos: Not Auntie Em! (Soberly) I’m 
surprised she didn’t meet us at the 
station, though. 

Mapce: I’m sure she’ll take you back 
into the fold, Bob. Wait till she 
sees your license. (Smiling) Bob 
Mulvaney — Private Eye! 

Bos: Lay off! Remember, you’re 
making fun of your boss. 

Mapce: You’re not my boss yet, Mr. 
Mulvaney. You haven’t had one 
case and that license is almost two 
weeks old! 

Bos: 


Never mind! A big case will 


come soon — and then [ll give you 
a permanent license. 

Manor (Shyly): Why, Mr. Mulvaney! 
(BoB prepares MADGE, 
AunTIE EM, a woman, 
enters left.) 

Auntie Em: None of that in my guest- 
house! 


to kiss 


whimsical 


Bos: Auntie Em! (Warm greetings are 
exchanged between Bon and AUNTIE 
KM.) 

Auntie Em: It’s so good to see you, 

And this 
Madge. Bob told me all about you. 

ManpGe: Not everything —- I hope! 

Auntie Em: Your old room is ready, 
Bob, and I have the lovely South 
room for Madge. 


my boy. (Turning) is 


Bos: It’ll be good to see the old place 
again. How’s business? 

AuNtTIE EM: Oh, tourists come and go. 
I manage nicely. (Brightly) I have 
a big surprise for you, too! 

Bos: A surprise? 

Auntie Em (Nodding): Keith Thomp- 
son and Jeff Cantrell drove up from 
the city last night. 


Bos: Keith! Jeff! I haven’t seen 
them since college! 

Auntié Em: Not only that. Sam 
Templeton arrived this morning. 


He’s on vacation and he plans to 
spend a week at the guesthouse. 
Bos: It sure is old home week! [t’ll 
be good to see those guys again. 
(To MapGe) Keith, Jeff and Sam are 








my best friends. We went to college 
together. 
Mapce: I’ve heard so much about 
them that I’m anxious to see them 
all three 
Sounds like a put-up 


in person. But imagine 
at one time! 
job to me! 


AunTIE Em: Yes, But I 


assure you it Was a surprise to me. 


doesn’t it? 


(Lorin, the maid, enters wpstage 
center. She exchanges greetings with 
308.) 


Bon: I thought you’d have left the 
guesthouse by this time. 

Lorie: Nosir. I reckon I just go with 
the place. 

Auntie Eu: I couldn’t run the house 

Lottie. (To Lorrie) Will 

you please take these bags up to 


without 


the rooms? 
Lorrie: Yes’m. 

I want to see 

Oliver. 


(Quickly) Miss Em, 
you Mrs. 
(AunTIE EM’s face suddenly 
grows sober.) 

Auntie Em: Not now, Lottie. 
Lorrie: It’s important. 

Aunti£ EM (Quickly): In a little while. 
Lorriz: But she said she was going 


about 


to call the police and she wanted to 

speak to you. (BoB appears inter- 
ested.) 

Bos: The police? 

Auntiz EM: It’s nothing, really. 

Mapce: Nothing! One mention of the 
police and Bob is off on a case. 

Auntie Em (Sitting): Oh, I didn’t 
want to spoil your first day home, 
Bob. Mrs. Oliver is off on another 
tantrum. 

Bos: Mrs. Oliver? Oh, I remember her! 
Isn’t she that old lady in the back 
room? 


Auntie Em: Don’t let her hear you 





say ‘Old Lady.’’ She’s moderately 
“mature,” and she’s boarded with me 
for ages. 

Bos: I think she’s terribly old. 

Auntie Em (Nodding): She’s old, all 
right, and rather eccentric. 

Manse: Eccentric? 

Auntie Em: You know — always mis- 
placing things. She claims that some 
money was taken from her room this 
morning. 

Lorrig (Quickly): She said that it was 
stolen while she was at breakfast and 
I -—I was upstairs. I didn’t see 
anyone. 

Bos: No one’s accusing you. 

Lorrie: But she’s going to call the 
police. (Lorrie dabs at eyes with 
handkerchief which she draws from 
apron pocket.) 

Bos: Perhaps if I spoke to her — 

Auntie Em: I don’t know what any- 
one can do. (Rising) And I wanted 
this to be a nice homecoming! 
There’s such confusion. And the 
arrival of the boys hasn’t helped 
matters. (Lorrie takes suitcases and 
exits.) 

Maopace: Did Mrs. Oliver say how much 
money was taken? 

Auntie Em: I believe it was one hun- 
dred dollars. I’m sure she has 
plenty of money, but she’s very 
secretive about such things. 

Bos: She was always a little off her 
rocker. (70 Mapas) Mrs. Oliver 
used to be in show business. The 
Floradora Type. She’s a real char- 
acter. (Mrs. OLtver suddenly ap- 
pears at center entrance.) 

Mance: I’d like to meet her. 

Mrs. Oniver (Barging in): You'll 
meet me, young lady! (7o AUNTIE 








Em) Miss Em — what do you intend 
to do about my money? 

Auntie Em: I’m sure there’s been 
some mistake. 

Mrs. Ottver: Mistake, indeed! If 
the money isn’t returned to my 
room in an hour, I’m calling the 
police. 

AunTIE EM: Please, Mrs. Oliver — 

Mrs. Outver (Haughtily) : Never mind. 
There are strangers traipsing all over 
this house and my money is missing. 

Aunti£ Em: You don’t think that any 
of us took the money? 

Mrs. Outver: I’m not sure. 
about those three 
men? 

Bos: Keith? Sam? Jeff? Oh, Mrs. 
Oliver, I’ve known them for years. 

Mrs. Ontver (Indignantly): I knew 
my second husband for ten years 
before he absconded with my sav- 
ings. (To Auntie Em) Why don’t 
you question Lottie? 

AuntTIE Em: Lottie? 
her any day. 

Mrs. Oxtver: Trust, fiddlesticks! I 
know that Lottie can be trusted. 
But she was upstairs cleaning while 
I was at breakfast. I’m certain that 
she must have seen someone in my 
room. 

AuntTIE Em: I can’t believe it. 

Mrs. Ouiver: I know Lottie as well as 
you. She’s hiding something. She’s 
been as nervous as a cat all day. 

Bos: I think you’re upset, Mrs. 
Oliver. If I may, I’d like to offer 
my services, 

Mapnce (Quickly): Yes. 

investigator. Clues 
murder weapons 

her to silence.) 


What 
strange young 


Why, I’d trust 


He’s a private 
- fingerprints 
- (Bos cautions 


LO aaa 


Bos: Madge! Remember, I have the 
license! (To Mrs. Outver) If 
Lottie is shielding someone, I’ll find 
out about it. 

Mrs. Ottver (Dubiously): I don’t 
know. You don’t look like the 
Hawkshaw type to me. (Reluctantly) 
But, very well — I’m giving you 
one hour, young man. (Nods em- 
phatically and exits center.) 

ManGe (Sighing): That was quite a 
session. 

Auntig Em: What must you think of 
me? 

Bos: It’s all right. I'll go over her 
room. The money is probably tucked 
under the mattress or the rug. 
(Turning) Vil see you later. (Hxits 
center. ) 

Auntie Em: Poor Bob! 

ManaGeE: He loves it. (Soberly) It’s a 
shame about the money, though. 
AuntiE Em: I simply can’t believe 

that anyone has taken it. 

MapGe: Who was here at the time? 

Auntip Em (Thoughtfully): Well, there 
was Lottie and myself, of course. 
And Keith and Jeff. 

Mapce: What about Sam Templeton? 

Aunti£ EM: He arrived this morning 
— after the money had been taken. 

Mapas: That would let him out. Have 
you known Keith and Jeff a long 
time? 

Auntie EM: Mercy, yes! They were 
always here during Bob’s college 
days. And they’re quite successful 
young men. 

MancGe: Successful? 

AunTiE Em (Proudly): Yes, Jeff has 
his own real estate business and 
Keith is an attorney. Why, they’re 
like my own sons. I was so proud 








of Jeff when he was star fullback at 
college. (Smiling) And Keith! He’s 
taken up painting now, and he’s 
really very good. I have his latest 
He finished it only last 
week and he gave it to me as a 


Canvas. 


present. 
Mapce: I’d love to see it. (AUNTIE 
Iom’s face grows sober. 
Auntie Feu: And now all this horrible 
business. 
Mapce: Where are 
AUNTIE EM: 
the 
from here. 
Mange: I’d like to speak to them. 
Auntie Em (Smiling): Who’s the de- 
tective, anyway? 
Mapce: I want to help Bob. 


the fellows now? 
I think they went down 
It’s a short walk 


to beach. 


I’m 
planning to be with him for a long 
time. (Commotion is heard offstage. 
KeirH, Sam and Jerr enter right. 

They are dressed in summer shirts 

They 
jostle each other good-naturedly but 
forget the shenanigans as they see 
MADGE. ) 

Keirn: The 
Auntie Km! 

Jerr: The girls weren’t bad, either. 
Right, Sam? 

Sam: I don’t know, Jeff. We didn’t 
make much time. (Looks at MapGr) 
What have we here? 

Auntie Em: This young lady is Bob’s 

property. (To Manage) 

These lovesick young men are Jeff 

and Sam 


and slacks and carry towels. 


water was wonderful, 


personal 


Keith is the one who 
prefers the water. (General greetings 
are ¢ rchange d. 

Keiru: Where’s Bob? 
that old war horse, 


| want to see 


Jerr: Yes, I suppose he’s wearing a 
Pp} 
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badge and carrying a magnifying 
glass. 

Sam: What about Mrs. Oliver’s money, 
Auntie? 

ManGe (Quickly): How did you know 
about that? 

Sam: Auntie told me. 

MancGe: I thought that you arrived 
after the money was taken. 

Auntin Em: Oh, let’s not talk about 
it now. I’m sure that we’ll find it. 

(To Boys) That hound dog nephew 

of (MADGE 

studies Sam carefully as Bos and 

Lorrie enter center. 


mine is on the case. 


LorrTib is ob- 
viously upset and she continues to 
dab at eyes with handkerchief. Greet- 
ings are exchanged among the boys, 
but Bop ts rather serious as he motions 
Lorrie toward the divan.) 


Lorrie: But, Mr. Bob — _ there’s 
nothing that I can tell you. 
Bos: That’s not true, Lottie.  (T'o 


AuntiE EM) I found her erying up- 
stairs. Mrs. Oliver was right. She 
has been upset. 

AuntIE Em: Lottie 
stand. 

Lorriz: Oh, Miss Em — you must be- 
lieve me. I don’t know anything 
about the money. 

Bos: But you saw something this 
morning. 

Lorrie: No — 

Bos: You were the only one upstairs 
when the money was taken. Mrs. 
Oliver told me that the money was 
in her desk just before she came 
downstairs for breakfast. Someone 
must have taken it shortly before 
she returned to her room. 

Mapce (7o Kerrnu and Jerr): Did 
you have breakfast with Mrs. Oliver? 


I don’t under- 








JeFF: No, we ate earlier and went to 
the beach. 

Manpce: And you didn’t return? 

Keita: Not until lunch time. Hey! 
What is this? You don’t think 
that we took the money? 

Bos: No, no! But we can’t overlook 
any possibilities. It’s rough, I 
know, but we have to find that 
money. (7'o Lorrin) Didn’t you 
see anyone upstairs? (Lorrie looks 
at AUNTIE Em with uncertainty. She 
then looks at the three young men.) 

Sam: I think it would be better if we 
cleared out. We'll see you later. 
(Keiru, Jerr, and Sam exit center.) 

Aunti£ EM (7'o Lorrie): They’re gone 
now. If there’s anything you can 
tell us, we’d like to hear it. If there 
is a thief among us, he certainly 
van’t go unpunished. 

Lorrie: Well, I don’t know whether 
he took the money or not, but I 
saw someone going into Mrs. Oliver’s 
room. 

Bos: Who was it? 

Lortis: I I think that it was Mr. 
Jeff! (Suddenly) Yes, it was Mr. 
Jeff! 

Bos: Jeff Cantrell! I can’t believe it! 

Lortis: Yes, sir. He passed me quickly 
in the hall. I didn’t pay much at- 
tention to him, but I recognized the 
brown suit he wore last night. He 
had on that same brown suit and a 
white shirt and a blue tie. 

Bos: It’s hard to believe. 

Lortiz: Like I said, I noticed the 
clothes more’n the fellow himself. 
The next thing I knew he was at 
Mrs. Oliver’s door and then he went 
in. I figured he must have thought it 


was his room. I came downstairs 


after that, and I didn’t see him 
again until a little while ago. 

Mance: I thought that Jeff and Keith 
went to the beach. 

AunTIE Em: Yes, but they might have 
returned. If they came through the 
back stairs, they could have gone 
to the second floor without being 
seen, 

Mapece (7'o0 Lorrie): 
was Jeff? 

Lorrie (Nodding): Oh, Miss, I didn’t 
want to tell. I wouldn’t make 
trouble for Mr. Bob’s friends, but I 
know what I saw. 

Bos (Musing): Why should Jeff need 
the money? He has a good business. 

Manpce: Yes, and Lottie only recog- 
nized his clothes! 

Bos: Jeff was always a careful dresser. 
A real fashion plate at school. We 
used to call him Mr. Esquire. (7'0 
Auntie Em) Did you see the boys 
before they left the beach? 

AuNTIE Em (Nodding): We had coffee 
together. 

Bos: What were they wearing? 

Mapce: That sounds like a leading 
question, Bob. Do you have a clue? 

Bos: We can’t accuse an innocent man. 
On the other hand, if Jeff took the 
money, it’s my business to prove it. 
It’s important to find out what each 
one was wearing. 

AuntTiE Em: I think they wore the 
same slacks and shirts they had on 
just now. 

Bos: Hmmm. If Jeff came back to 
steal the money it seems strange for 
him to have worn a brown suit and 
blue tie to Mrs. Oliver’s room. It 
doesn’t make sense. 

ManceE: I don’t quite follow you, Bob. 


You’re sure it 








Bos (Slowly): I mean the real thief 
deliberately wore Jeff’s clothing to 
throw the blame on him. 

Mapce: You might have something 
there. 

Bos: It’s clear as crystal. Someone 
wanted Lottie to recognize Jeff’s 
clothes. The three fellows are about 
the same size. It would be easy to 
put on a suit of Jeff’s and sneak into 
Mrs. Oliver’s room. 

MapGe: You'll have to rule out Sam. 
He wasn’t here at the time. 

Bos: Remember the back stairs! He’s 
been to the house before. He un- 
doubtedly knew about the eccentric 
Mrs. Oliver and her money. Now, 
understand, I’m not accusing any- 
body, but it’s possible. I’ll have to 
question all of them, much as I hate 
the job. 

Lottie: May I go now? 

AuntTIe Em: Yes. We'll call you later. 
(Lorrie drops handkerchief and 
Manor quickly retrieves it. She looks 
at handkerchief and slowly hands it to 
Lortiz. Lorrie takes handkerchief 
quickly and exits left. Bos ertts 
center.) 

ManGe (Resolved): | agree with Bob. 
Jeff has been framed. 

Auntie Em: I can’t believe it. 
boys have been lifelong friends. 

Mapce: I don’t think they stole the 
money, either. And yet 

Auntie EM: Yes? 


The 


Mapce: That brown suit business has 
Bob worried. Stealing is bad enough, 
but if someone tried to put the blame 
on an innocent person — (Pauses as 
Bon, Kerru and Jerr enter center.) 


Jerr (Laughing): And you should have 


seen Keith’s face when the motor- 
cycle cop stopped him. 

Kertu (Slowly): I — I didn’t know 
what had happened. I didn’t see 
the red light, that’s all. 

Mapce: What’s the matter? 

Bos: Jeff was telling me about Keith 
getting a ticket for driving through 
a red light yesterday. 

JnrF: It was the old boy’s third ticket 
in one month for the same offense. 

Auntie Em: Keith! You’re becoming 
a regular culprit! 

Bos: I guess you’re getting old, Keith. 
Why don’t you get a pair of glasses? 

Kerru: Glasses won’t help me. You 
see —— (Stops and continues quickly) 
What about that money business? 

Bos: That’s what I wanted to see 
you about. Were you fellows to- 
gether all morning? 

Jerr: Yes. We went down to the beach 
and spent most of the time there. 

Mance: Did you stay together? 

Kerru: No, not all the time. Jeff 
swam out to the raft and I guess I 
dozed on the sand. I had a slight 
headache. 

Bos: It would have been easier if you 
had stayed together. (Jo JEFF) 
Lottie told me that she saw you 
enter Mrs. Oliver’s room this morn- 
ing. 

Jerr: That’s crazy! 
to the house. 

Bos: Do you have a brown suit? 

Jerr: Why, yes. I brought a brown 
suit with me. But what does that 
mean? 

Bos: Lottie recognized that brown 
suit. 

Jerr: I haven’t worn it all day. 

Keitu: I think you’re on the wrong 


I never returned 











track, Bob. Jeff wouldn’t take that 
money. 

MapcGe (Quickly): Possibly not, but 
someone wanted us to think that he 
did! Lottie saw a man wearing a 
brown suit and a blue tie and she 
thought it was Jeff. (BoB pounds 
fist against his palm.) 

Bos: That’s it! 

Mapce: What? 

Bos: Jeff couldn’t possibly have worn 
that outfit. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong all the time. 

Auntie Em: I don’t understand, Bob. 

Bos: Do you remember the descrip- 
tion Lottie gave us? Do you recall 
what she said he was wearing? 

Manpce: Yes, of course. Lottie said 
that he wore a brown suit and a 
white shirt 

Auntie Em: And a blue tie! 

Bos: A blue tie! Jeff wouldn’t be 
caught dead in a brown suit and a 
blue tie! 

Mince: No, the outfit wouldn’t match. 

Auntie Em: I don’t follow you. Some- 
one certainly went to great details 
to make Lottie think that she was 
seeing Jeff. 

Jerr: Yes. If the guy took my suit, 
wouldn’t he have borrowed a brown 
tie or a maroon tie? I have them in 
my room. 

Bos: Mr. Esquire is still on the beam! 
There is only one reason why the 
thief wore a blue tie. 

Mapce: Yes? 

Bos: It’s all clear now. The thief 
didn’t pay any attention to the color 
of the tie. (Bop suddenly points to 
Kerru.) You! 

Mapce: Keith? 

Bos: Yes, it was you, Keith! I don’t 
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know your motive, but you took 
Mrs. Oliver’s money. 

Kerra: If this is your idea of a joke, 
Bob, it’s not very funny. But I[’ll 
hear you out. Go on! 

Mange: You told us you were alone 
on the beach while Jeff swam to the 
raft. 

Bos: Yes, that would have given you 
plenty of time to return to the house 
and take the money. 

Kerru: Ridiculous! 

Jerr (Nodding): I won’t let you say 
those things about Keith. 

Bos: It’s true, I’m afraid. Keith tried 
to put the blame on you! 

Jerr: But why? Keith’s a successful 
attorney. Why would he need Mrs. 
Oliver’s dough? 

Bos (Shaking his head): I can’t 
answer that yet, but Keith was well 
prepared for the theft. After he got 
back to the house, he went to your 
room and put on your suit and tie. 

Auntie Em: Boys! Boys! This is 
terrible. (7'o Bos) I hope you know 
what you’re doing. 

Bos: Yes, Auntie Em. Keith then 
went into the hall and made cer- 
tain that he would be seen by Lottie. 
He passed her quickly but not be- 
fore she saw that suit and tie. (To 
Keitn) After you took the money, 
you changed clothing and went back 
to the beach. 

Kerrtu: I suppose you can prove that. 

Bos (Nods): That blue tie business 
gave you away. You told me that 
you got three driving tickets during 
the past month? 

Kerra: Lots of people get tickets. 

Bos: Yes, but you got the tickets for 
driving through red lights. You 











didn’t realize those lights were red. 

Mapce: And you couldn’t judge the 
color of the tie you found in Jeff’s 
room. (Turning) Yes, Bob, I’m 
sure you're right. 

Jerr: Well, I don’t get it. 

Bos: It’s simple. Keith wasn’t able 
to tell one color from the other. 
He’s color-blind! 

Jerr: Color-blind? 

Bos: Yes, he wore your suit, but the 
color blindness gave him away. 
When I heard about that blue tie, 
I knew that you would never have 
chosen that color scheme and I 
knew that someone without a sense 
of color had stolen the money. When 
Keith admitted those driving viola- 
tions, the rest was easy. 

Jur¥: I still can’t believe it. 

Kerru (Suddenly and dramatically): 
Okay! Okay! 
case! 


You’ve proved your 

If it’s a confession you want, 

here it is. Yes, I stole the money. 
I thought my scheme was foolproof, 
but I didn’t realize Bob had turned 
investigator. 

Bos: But why? 
the money? 

Keitu: I needed it. My law practice 
has been falling off lately. 
debts bad debts. I had heard 
about Mrs. Oliver and her money, 
and I’|l admit I hoped to find more. 
But every little bit helps. The hun- 
dred dollars would serve to tide me 
over, Oh, I don’t want to talk about 
it. Isn’t that enough? 


Why did you take 


I have 


Bos: Where is the money now? 


Kerri: Upstairs, In my room. 


Jerr (Soberly): Um sorry, old man. 
If you needed any money, I would 


have helped you. Why did you have 
to implicate me? 

Keitu: I — I don’t know. Come, I’ll 
get the money and return it to Mrs. 
Oliver. I don’t care what happens 
after that. (Kerrru shakes his head 
dramatically and beckons to center.) 
We might as well finish it. (Bop, 
Keitu, and Jerr exit center.) 

AuntiE Em: Oh, why did this have 
to happen? (MapbGe regards her 
strangely. Lorrie enters left, still 
dabbing at eyes with handkerchief. 
MADGE turns.) 

Lortiz: Is there anything I can do, 
Miss Em? 

Auntif£ Em: No, Lottie. 
with supper tonight. 


Don’t bother 

No one will 

afraid. (LOTTrE 
prepares to exil, but MapGE becomes 
instantly alert and beckons.) 

Mance: Lottie, I’d like to talk to you. 

Lorrig: Yes, Miss. 


be hungry, I’m 


Mapce: Do you usually carry an onion 
in your handkerchief? 

Lorrie: Miss? 

MADGE That handker- 
chief. Isn’t it a rather peculiar place 


(Gesturing): 


to carry an onion? 
Lorvig: I don’t follow you, Miss. 
Mapace (Smiling): You may not follow 
but I 
clearly. (Lorrie stares defensively 
at Auntie EM and exits left quickly.) 
Auntie Em: Oh, you flustered that 
poor girl. 
Mapce: You had me pretty flustered 
for a while, too. 
AuntigE Em: What do you mean? 
Manag: This has been a case involving 


me, see everything quite 


colors. First there was a brown suit. 
Then a blue tie. Now, I’m seeing red. 


Auntie Em: Red? 





Mapce: Yes, A red herring! 

Auntie Em: Young lady, I haven’t 
the slightest idea — 

Mapce: Auntie Em, you certainly 
planned a surprise for Bob’s home- 
coming and it had me fooled. 

AuntTIE Em: I wish you’d tell me what 
you're talking about. 

Mapce: Your little ‘‘crime’’ was a neat 
trick. Yes, you wanted to give Bob 
a case to solve — and he certainly 
came through! 

AuntTIE EM: A case? 

Mance: Of course! Why, Mrs. Oliver 
never lost any money, and Keith 
never stole anything in his life! 

Auntie Em: Madge 

Mapcr: I suspected something the 
moment I got here. 
Bob’s friends was too prearranged 

You invited 


The arrival of 
to be coincidental. 
them, didn’t you? 

Auntie EM: Yes, I invited them. 

Mance: And they all arrived last night. 
You told them about Bob’s license 
and you cooked up this neat, little 
crime. 

Aunti£ EM: I suppose you know about 
Mrs. Oliver, too. 

Mapce: Naturally!) Mrs. Oliver must 
have taken great pleasure in the role 
of the outraged woman. Why, I 
bet she hasn’t had such fun since she 
trod the boards. She was more than 
willing to play the victim. 

AuntTIE Em (Shakily): I I hope you 
don’t think we’re trying to make a 
fool of Bob. But I did plan the whole 
thing, down to the false driving viola- 
tions and the color blindness. I got 
that out of a movie I saw once. 

MapGe: It was neat all right, and I’m 
proud of Bob. He solved your little 


mystery and handed you the proof 


in a neat little package. 

Auntie Em: You probably think we’re 
ridiculous. 

Mapce: I’m sure you must have had 
some reason for such an elaborate 
joke. 

AUNTIE Em: Well, you see Bob has 
always seemed a child to me. [ 
can’t realize grown up and 
passed the age of playing games. I 
wanted to see if he was really taking 
this 
Somehow he never seemed like the 
Sherlock Holmes type to me. 

Mange: And now that you’re satisfied 
he can really qualify as a detective? 

AuNtTIE EM: You can be sure [’ll leave 
no stone unturned to help him get 


he’s 


detective business seriously. 


started, 

MapGe: But what about the boys? 
We can’t have Bob thinking one of 
his best friends is a thief. 

Auntie Ei: Of course not. 
by this time Keith has explained 
everything. You see, Keith is really 


I imagine 


to blame for the whole trick. 
Mapce: How’s that? 
Auntie im: In 
has contact with many client 


his law business he 

who 
need private investigators. He him- 
self can throw a lot of business in 
Bob’s path. 
the whole scheme to see if Bob could 
fill the bill. 

MapcGe: Now, [ daresay he thinks Bob 
is Just about the slickest investigator 


He helped me cook up 
| 


that ever spotted a clue or made a 
deduction? 

Auntigé eu: Of course, he does. — It 
tickled him pink that Bob identified 
him as the criminal. 

Mapace: Yes, but he failed to recognize 
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the fact that there was no crime. 

AuntTiE Em (Abashed): Yes, that’s 
right. He walked right into our 
little plot, and he’d have never 
known the difference except for you. 

Mapce: You see, Auntie, [’m going to 
be working with Bob, so you’d 
better count me in from now on. 

Auntig Em: Nothing could please me 
better, child. But tell me, how did 
you see through our little scheme? 

Manage: There were several things. As 
I mentioned, the setting was a little 
too prearranged. It seemed as 
though everyone was acting his part 
and I guess the lines were hammed 
up a little. 

Auntie Em: How? 

Mapce: Sam said that he hadn’t ar- 
rived until this morning. If a crime 
had actually been committed, I 
don’t think that you would have 


told him about it — yet he knew 
that the money was missing. 
Aunti£ Em: Yes, I suppose that gave 
Sam away. 
Mance: And the crime has no motive. 
Keith, a successful lawyer, would 


never have stolen hundred 
dollars. There was no real purpose 
for the theft. 

Auntie Em: The next time I plan a 
crime, I’ll see that there is more 
money involved. 

Mapgce: One of the props went amiss, 
too. Unfortunately, Lottie dropped 
her handkerchief and I noticed t! 
piece of onion when I handed it | 
her. (Smiling) Those tears wer 
pretty and the girl 
really went all out for the arts. 

AuntigE Em: That Lottie! I guess 
she’ll never win an Academy Award. 


one 


convincing, 





Mapce (Waving finger): You pulled a 
stage boner, too! 

AuntTIE Em: I did? 

Manage: Yes, you told me that Keith’s 
pastime was painting and that he had 
given you his latest canvas. Is it 
possible that a man so adept at 
painting could possibly be color- 
blind? 

Auntie Em (Defensively): Couldn’t 
his eyes have been afflicted recently? 

Manage: No, you said that the painting 
was finished last week. The boys 
told me that Keith had gotten those 
tickets during the past month. If 
he were color-blind, he could not 
have finished the painting! 

Auntie Em: Oh, dear! Maybe Bob's 
not such a good detective after all. 

Mapce: Never mind, Auntie. He'll 
always have me to help him, and 
I’ll never tell him about these loop- 
holes in your little plot. 

Auntie Em: You know, I think the 
wrong person got that detective 
license. 

Mapce: You can be sure the next 
license we get will carry both our 
names. (AUNTIE Em and ManpGe 
laugh as Bos, Kerru, Sam, Jerr 
and Mrs. OLIVER enter center.) 

Bos: Wait till you hear what hap- 
pened, Madge. This will kill you. 

Jerr: We played a joke on you two. 

Manas (Innocently): A joke? 

Keirn: Sorry to disappoint you, 
Madge, but I’m not a criminal and 
there never was a crime. 

‘err: But Bob came through like a 
real private investigator. 

Keiru: What do you mean .. . like a 
real private investigator? Bob is a 
real private investigator, associated 








with my law firm from this day forth. 

What do you say, Bob? 

Bos: This is great, fellow. Hear that, 
Madge? I’m really going to get my 
first case. 

Sam: First case? You’ve already had 
it, boy. And speaking for the next 
one, if I have anything to do with 
it, I want a bigger role. No more 
of this walk-on stuff for me. I want 
to be the villain. 

Mrs. Ouiver: Tut, tut, young man! 
Everyone must contribute to a suc- 
cessful play. There is no role too 
small. Now, in my Thespian days — 
(Lorrig enters left.) 

Lorri: I guess I can throw the onion 
away, Miss Em? 

AuntTIE Em: Yes, the play is over. 


Bos: They’d better not. 

Mrs. Otiver: Now, in my Thespian 
days — (Sam gives her a playful 
nudge.) 

Sam: Mrs. Oliver! You’re hogging the 
spotlight! 

AuntIE Em (Producing a star from her 
pocket): Yes, Mrs. Oliver, you’re 
really not the star of our show after 
all. I had this star ready to pin on 
Bob as his official badge. But I 
think we’ll give it to his leading lady 
instead. How about it? (All ap- 
plaud as Auntie EM pins star on 
MADGE.) 

Bos (Taking MapGe by the hand): 
Take a bow, Madge, and we’ll ring 
down the curtain on Mulvaney’s 
First Case. (All bow as curtain 


Mapce (7’0 Bos): I’m darned proud falls.) 
of you. We'll teach this family to 
play any tricks on us. THE END 
re ——_—_— 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

MuLvaNney’s First Case 
Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, every-day dress. 


Keith, 


Sam, and Jeff are dressed in summer slacks 


and shirts. 


Lottie wears an apron. 


Properties: Suitcases, for Madge and Bob; 
handkerchief and onion, for Lottie; towels 
for Keith, Sam, and Jeff. 

Setting: The neat, comfortable living room 
in Auntie Em’s Boarding House. Entrances 
are located right and left. Upstage center 
is an arched entrance which shows part of 
the stairs leading to the upper part of the 
house. A divan is located downstage right. 
Other chairs, tables, and lamps furnish the 
rest of the room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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by Atice VERY 
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Graduation” 
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Four-Star Plays for Boys*” 
edited by A. S. Burack 
These 15 one-act plays for all-boy casts 
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Howard 
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Hark and McQueen $4.00 
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Fisher $3.75 

Litr.Le Piays ror LitrLe PLarers*™ 
Kamerman 


Hourpay Piays ror TEEN-AGERS*™” 
Miller 


$5.00 


$3.75 


$3.00 
Sarety Piays AND Pro- 


$3.50 


$4.00 
MopERN CoMEpIEs ror YOUNG PLayers*™ 
Hark and McQueen $4.00 
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DuBois $3.75 
CurisTMas PLays ror Youna Acrors** 
Burack $3. 
Rapio Piays ror YouNG Pgopie*™” 
Hackett 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN *™” 
Burack 
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Miller 
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Richmond 
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Hark and McQueen 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





A Dish for the King 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

THE KinG 

THE PRINCESS 

Ist LapDy-IN-W AITING 

2NnD LADY-IN-WAITING 

3RD LADY-IN-WAITING 

Martna, the Second Cook 

HERALD 

His Masesty’s CHEF 

Two WoMEN Cooks 

Courter 

RomuLous RomMuto 

THe GREAT PIERRE 

SOMBRERO SANCHO 

Aut BEN Swami 

MINSTREL 

PALACE GUARDS, two or more, if desired 

Time: Morning. 

Serrina: The throne room of the palace. 
There is a large throne at stage center 
and to the right of it a smaller throne. 
In front of the large throne is a small 
table with covered silver dishes stand- 
ing on a tray. 

At Rise: The Kina sits back on large 
throne with his eyes closed, a huge, 
white napkin tucked about his neck. 
The Princess sits on the other throne. 
She looks at KinG anxiously as three 
LADIES-IN-WAITING run in right. 

Isr Lapy: Oh, Princess, is there any 
news? 

2np Lapy: Has the King eaten any- 
thing? 

Princess (Steps down from throne and 
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sadly removes one silver cover): Not a 
morsel. (She takes off other dish 
covers as LADIES speak.) 

Ist Lapy: Tsk, tsk, tsk. 
head) Not a crumb. 

2np Lapy: Since his Majesty lost his 
appetite, the kingdom is going to 
rack and ruin. 

Princess: I know, and I’m the Prin- 
cess. I ought to be able to do some- 
thing. But I’ve been sitting here 
for hours trying to get him to take 
just one morsel, but it’s no use. 
And he’s getting weaker and weaker. 

Marrua (Offstage): Princess, Prin- 
cess — 

3rp Lapy: It’s Martha, the second 
cook. 

Martna (Hurries on right. She curtseys 
to Princess): Oh, Princess, your 
Majesty. I have wonderful news! 

Princess (Sitting again): Well, out 
with it, Martha, out with it. 

Marrtua: Yes, Princess. His Majesty’s 
Chef — the Master Chef of all our 
chefs — has been locked in the 
kitchen since yesterday morning. 

Princess: But how will that help? 

Marrtua: But Princess, he’s been 
thinking, concocting, making a dish 
to tickle his Majesty’s tongue. He’s 
had us all running and stirring and 
baking and frying and mixing and — 
and it’s almost ready. 

Princess: Oh, Martha, do you really 


(Shaking 








think — (She looks at the Kina.) He 
doesn’t open his eyes, he doesn’t 
stir. 

Martua: But wait until he smells the 
aroma of this dish, your Majesty. 
(Looking right) And here they come 
now, bearing the dish. Here they 
come! 

Princess (Reaching over and shaking 
KiNG): Papa, Papa, the Master Chef 
has made a new dish to tickle your 
Majesty’s tongue. 

Kina (Opening one eye): I don’t want 
my tongue tickled. I want to eat. 

Princess: But Papa — (There is the 
sound of a trumpet offstage and 
HERALD shouting.) 

Heraup (Offstage): Make way for his 
Majesty’s Chef. (HERALD enters 
right followed by Cuer who waves a 
large silver spoon. Two women Cooks 
follow Cuer carrying a lig tray with 
a large silver tureen with a cover on it. 
The Cuer bows before Kina who 
opens both eyes and tries to sit a little 
straighter.) 

Cuer: Your Majesty, here is a dish 
such as never has been made before. 
A masterful concoction. 
magic recipe. 

Princess: Oh, Papa, already I smell 
the aroma. It’s heavenly. 

Kina: I don’t smell a thing. 

Curr (Pointing to table) : 
Martha, away with this. Feed it to 
the palace pigs. (Marrna quickly 
picks up tray and hands tt to HERALD 
who carries it off right and then re- 
turns. CHEF Cooks.) 
Now — (They set dish on table in 
front of Kinc.) Now, truly, we have 
a dish fit to set before a King! 
(He whips cover off with a flourish. 


My own 


tray on 


motions to 





The Kine leans forward a little. 
Princess leans forward — everyone 
else leans forward.) Look, your 
Majesty — golden-brown, delicious 
— not too hot, not too cold 

Princess (Clapping her hands a little): 
Oh, Papa, I ate only half an hour 
ago, but already it’s making me 
hungry! 

Cuer (Smiling): Naturally. (Then 
going on) Not too sweet, not too 
sour. Light, soft, fluffy —a dream 
of a concoction 

KinG (Abruptly): Yes, yes, but can I 
eat it? 

Cuer: Can you eat it, Majesty? Just 
try —one bite— (He dips large 
spoon gently into dish and holds it out. 
KiNG leans forward again and they all 
wail breathlessly.) 

KiNG (A little suspiciously): What's in 
it? 

Cuer: Ah, Majesty, must I tell you 
my secret? Very well, then, I shall. 
This dish — this enchanting dish — 
contains a bit of all the recipes I 
have ever made. A touch of every 
delicious food I have concocted in 
my long career as your Majesty’s 
Chef. 

Kina (Leaning forward): It does? 

Cuer: Yes, Majesty, a bit of fried pea- 
cock livers with country bacon, 
stewed orange peels with nutmeg, 


golden waffle batter, loganberry 


shortcake with chocolate icing, sliced 


reindeer tongue with garlic dressing 

oh, Majesty, it would take hours 
to recite all the delicious ingredients, 
but now that you know the secret, 
pray taste the dish. (He holds out 
spoon.) 





KinG: So that’s your secret. 
thing you’ve ever made. 
Cuer (Smiling as others all smile and 

look at Kina): Yes, Majesty. 

Kine (Taking spoon): Well, now, I'll 
tell you a secret of my own. 

Cuer: Yes, Majesty? 

Kine (Rising): Your secret formula 
sounds like a mess, and I don’t 
want any. 

CueF: But Majesty, 
whole life’s work. 
KinG (Tossing spoon back into bowl): 
Well, take it away. Don’t even feed 
it to-the palace pigs. (Waving his 


Every- 


it — it’s my 


arm right) Away, away with it. (The 
Cooks pick up tray and hurry off 
right followed by Curr with his head 
bowed.) 

Cuer (As he goes off): My secret 
formula scorned. 

Kinc: Herald, have you issued my 


proclamation? 
HeraLtp (Stepping forward): Yes, 
Majesty, three days ago as you 
commanded. 
Princess: But Papa, what procla- 
mation? What have you done? 
Kina: I have sent a message through- 
out all my land that the chef who 
can make a dish that I can eat shall 
marry the Princess and have half the 
kingdom. 
Princess: Marry - 


cess? 


marry the Prin- 


Kinc: Yes, my dear, he shall have you 
for his wife. 

Princess: But Papa, you can’t do this. 

KinaG: I have done it. (He whips nap- 
kin from his neck and drops it on 
table.) And now I must rest. (He 
starts right.) 

Princess: But Papa, wait — 
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HERALD (As Kina goes right and off, 
HERALD follows him shouting): Make 
way, make way for His Majesty, the 
King. 

Princess (Crying): Oh, how could 
Papa issue such a proclamation? 
How could he want to marry me off 
to just anyone? 

Ist Lapy: But Majesty, he won’t be 
just anyone. He’ll be king of half 
the kingdom. 

2npD Lapy: And you'll be queen of half 
the kingdom. 

Princess (Still crying): But I don’t 
want to be queen of half the king- 
dom. 

3RD Lapy: But Princess, something had 
to be done. A dish must be found 
that the King can eat. All he can 
think about is his loss of appetite. 
He’s not signing the state papers. 
He’s neglecting his people, and they 
are growing restless and unhappy. 

Ist Lapy: And you are a princess, 
Ma’am. You must do what you can 
to save the kingdom. 

Princess: Oh, I know you are right, 
but I am in love with the poet. 

2np Lapy: Oh, Princess, he is but a 
wandering minstrel. 

3rD Lapy: He will soon wander away 
and you will forget him. 

Princess: No, he won’t. Last night 
he was here again and played his 
Jute under my window. 

Ist Lapy: He did? 

Princess: Yes, and it was so beautiful. 

2npD Lapy: Oh, how romantic! 

3RD Lapy: Yes, but you must remem- 
ber you are still a princess. For a 
princess, the kingdom must come 
first. You must do your duty. 

Ist Lapy: You will forget him. 











Princess: I cannot seem to. There was 
something different about him. Ever 
since that day I first met him in the 
wood when I was walking outside 
the palace walls, I have been so 
happy. We-—we talked and — 
but I suppose all of you are right. 
(Crying again) I shall have to try 
to forget him. 

Courter (Rushes in left and bows): 
The King, the King! Where is the 
King? 

Princess: He is sleeping. 

Courter: Well, he must be roused at 
once. They have come, they have 
come! Famed chefs from the four 
comers of the kingdom with prize 
recipes. 

Ist Lapy: I’ll call the King. 
rushes off right.) 

Courter: I’]] fetch the chefs. 
rushes off left.) 

Princess (Wringing hands): Oh dear, 
oh dear. 

2nD Lapy:You must sit on your throne, 
Princess, and prepare to receive the 
visitors. 

Princess: Oh, I suppose so. (She 
sniffs into a handkerchief and sits on 
her throne.) 

3rD Lapy: Do not cry, Princess, I beg 
you. Perhaps one of them will 
please you as well as the King. 

Herap (Offstage right, blowing trum- 
pelt): Make way, make way for His 
Majesty, the King. (He enters right 
and bows as KinG passes him, fol- 
lowed by Ist Lavy.) 

Lapies (Bowing): We are sorry you 
could not rest long, Majesty. 

Kina: Rest? I won’t need rest if I 
can just eat one of these prize dishes. 
I will be strong again. (He sits on 


(She 


(He 


throne.) My royal napkin, please. 

Princess: Yes, Papa. (She motions to 
2nD Lavy who picks up napkin and 
hands it to Kina. He tucks it under 
his chin and looks hopefully left.) 

Kine: Well, well, where are they? 
(Lapres sit down on chairs near 
PRINCESS. ) 

Herap: | think I hear them in the 
hallway, Sire. (He goes right. There 
is a jabbering offstage right.) 

SoMBRERO SANCHO (Offstage): Mine is 
the best! 


Romu.ous Romuio (Offstage): No, 
mine has been in the family for 
generations! 


Aut Ben Swami (Offstage): I make all 
kinds of dishes! 

THe Great Prerre (Offstage): But I 
am the great Pierre! (They all ap- 
pear in doorway left still jabbering. 
Each one carries a large bowl, dish, 
or tureen. All of the dishes have 
covers except Aui’s. ALI BEN Swami 
carries a short magician’s wand in one 
hand. They stop talking as HERALD 
speaks.) 

HERALD: Silence, you are in the pres- 
ence of His Majesty, the King. You 
may stand in line until you are 
granted an audience. (He points up- 
stage left, and they line up. Starting 
at the upstage end of the line, HERALD 
takes card from Romu.tous Romuto, 
turns to Kina, and announces) In 
humble obeisance to a proclamation 
issued by his — 

Kina: Never mind all that, Herald. 
I’m starving. Just give the name 
and let each one come forward. 

HERALD: Yes, Sire. From the North 
country — Romulous Romulo. 

Romutous (Holds his dish high and 











goes toward Kina. He stands in front 
of the Kine and bows low. Then put- 
ting his dish on the table, he stands 
to the left of it facing right): Your 
Majesty, you are about to have a 
new experience. You are about to 
taste — 

Kinc: How do you know I’m about 
to taste anything? What is it? 
What is it? 

Romu.ous (Proudly): It is, your Maj- 
esty, sour cream royal venison stew 
supreme with anchovy dumplings by 
Romulous Romulo. (He sweeps the 
cover off as the KiNG leans forward 
and looks into the dish.) 

Princess (Aside to Ist Lapy): Oh, I 
hope the King doesn’t choose 

Ist Lapy: Sh-hbh. 

Princess: But he’s too fat. 

KinG (To Princess): What’s that? 

Princess: I — I said it looks fat. 

Romutous: But Princess, we, our 
family, have eaten it daily for gener- 
ations. It gives strength. It will 
make his Majesty healthy. 

Kin (Leaning back): It will make me 
fat. Take it away. I want none of it. 

Romutous: But Majesty 

KiNG (As Princess and LADIES smile): 
Away, away! (Romutous picks up 
his dish sadly and hurries off left as 
HERALD takes card from PIERRE.) 

HerapD: From the South country — 
the great Pierre. (PIERRE steps 
forward. In front of Kina, he bows 
low and then places his dish on the 
table and steps to the left.) 

Prerre: I, Pierre, the great Pierre, 
bring for your Majesty a prize dish, 
the prize, prize dish of the great 
Pierre — 

Kinc: That’s enough about Pierre. 
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Name the dish. 

and motions 
under her chin indicating the big 
beard. The Lavies all frown and 
shake their heads.) 

PrerRE: As you say, Majesty. Pierre’s 
prize dish is ambrosia pudding of 


I can’t eat you. 
(PRINCESS grimaces 


jumbo hummingbird mousse. (He 
lifts the cover and stands waiting.) 

Kina (Leaning forward): Mousse, what 
does that mean? 

PrerrE: Why — why — it just means 
mousse, Majesty. 

KinG: Well, it sounds like something 
that might jump out of your beard. 
And I don’t like beards. Take your 
mousse and go away. 

Prerre: But your Majesty 

Kine: No, no, you heard me. Depart 
at once. (PrerRe picks up his dish 
and stalks off left as Heraip takes 
next card.) 

Heratp: From the West country — 
Sombrero Sancho. 

SoMBRERO (Steps in front of Karna, 
bows, puts his dish on the table and 
uncovers it as he steps to left of table): 
Your Majesty, my dish speaks for 
itself. 

Kina (Leaning away from it): Phew-w, 
I should say it does. Whatever is it? 

SomMBRERO (Proudly): Fricassee of hot 
tamale chile concarne with paprika 
red pepper pimento sauce. It will 
tickle your tongue. 

Kina: My tongue? (Starting to sneeze) 
It — it tickles my nose. (He sneezes 
loudly into his napkin as PRINCESS 
and Lapixs start sneezing too.) 

SomBrERo (Smiling and gesturing): Ah, 
you all appreciate Sombrero’s dish. 
Now, smell, taste, and eat your fill. 


Kinc: I can smell it, I can almost 
taste it from here, but I can’t eat 
it. (Leaning forward and shouting at 
SomBRERO) Take it away! (Som- 
BRERO grabs his dish and, frightened, 
runs off left.) 

Herawp (Taking card from Aut): From 
the East country — Ali Ben Swami. 
(Aut steps in front of the Kino, 
holding his deep uncovered bowl in 
one hand and his short magician’s 
wand in the other. He bows and places 
his bowl on the table and steps to left.) 

KinG: Well, well, name your dish. 

Aur: My dish has no name, Majesty. 

Kinc: No name. (Leaning forward and 

peering into dish) Why, there’s 
nothing in it! 

Aut: No, Sire, not now. 

Kina: He’s a fraud. Take him away. 

Au: Wait, Majesty, I am not a cook 
but a magician. 

KuinG: But if you don’t have a dish 

Aut: I have any dish you desire. See? 
(He waves his wand over the dish.) 
With a wave of my wand, we have 

rolled roast of pork with sweet 
potatoes. 

KinG (Peering into bowl): Why, so we 
have. 

Au: With another wave of my wand, 


we have (Waving wand) strawberry 
puff parfait 
Another wave of my wand and we 


with whipped cream. 


have (Waving wand again) broiled 
swordfish in turtleneck soup. 

KinGc: Amazing, but I don’t want any. 

Aut: But Majesty, what do you want? 
If you will just tell me, we can have 
it at once. 

Kina: But I don’t know what I want, 
that’s just the trouble. And besides, 
it’s not your business to be asking 


me what J want. 
Think of something. 

Aut (Desperately waving his wand again 
and again through next lines): Roast 
haunch of deer. 

KinG: No, no. 

Aut: Pickled herring. 

Kinc: No. (ALI continues to wave and 
each time Ki1nG looks in bowl and 
shakes his head as music starts off- 
stage.) 


I’m asking you. 


Princess (Motioning toward window, 
then speaking to Lapies): He’s here, 
he’s here again! 

KinG (Hearing music as he continues 
to shake head at Aut): What’s all 
that noise? Who plays music with- 
out my command? 

Heraip (Rushing to window and look- 
ing out and down): It is a wandering 
minstrel, Majesty. He plays a lute 
below the window. (Shouting down) 
Stop your playing. It displeases the 
King. (Music continues.) 

KinG: The nerve of the fellow. 

Aut (Still desperately waving his wand 
dish): Hamburger with 

. Hot dog ona bun... A 

a banana split! 


over the 
onion .. 


Kinc: No, no, no, I can’t eat any of 
them. Take your tricks away 
be gone with them! (As music con- 
tinues, Aut sadly goes off left.) And 
still that fellow goes on playing. He 
shall be arrested and thrown in the 

dungeon. 
Oh, Papa, you can’t do 
he is a poet. I — I have 


PRINCESS: 
that. He 
met him. 

Kine: It makes no difference. He has 
no right creating a disturbance on 
the palace grounds — that is — that 





is, unless he has a dish. Has he a 
dish, Herald? 

Princess: But Papa, he is a poet, not 
a cook. 

HERALD: No, Sire, he has but his lute 
and a bag over his shoulder. 

KiNG: Well, then tell the palace guards 
to seize him and have him brought 
before me. (Music stops.) 

HERALD (Looking out and down): It is 
too late to seize him outside, 
Majesty. He is climbing up by the 
palace vines. I’ll call the guards. He 
may be dangerous. (Rushes off right 
shouting) Guards, guards, to the 
rescue of your King. 

Princess: But Papa, don’t let them 
hurt him. He’s not dangerous. 

Kine: My dear, I shall handle this. 

MINSTREL (T'hrows one arm and then 
one leg over window sill and sits 
grinning. He has a cloth bag slung 
over one shoulder and from the other, 
hanging on a strap, is his lute): 
Hello, your Majesty, and Princess, 
I hoped you would be here. 

KiNG: Young fellow, what is the mean- 
ing of this? 

MInsrreE-: I wished to pay a visit to 
your Royal Highnesses and your 
guards wouldn’t let me in, so I had 
to climb. My little tune was by 
way of introduction. I’m sorry if 
you didn’t like it. 

Princess: Oh, it was beautiful - 

Heratp (As he and Guarps run on 
right): There he is, seize him! 

KinGc (As Guarps start toward MIN- 
STREL): Stay. (They stop.) You 
may come in, Minstrel. I like your 
saucy courage. But it will not save 
you from punishment in the palace 


dungeon unless you can provide a 
dish that I can eat. 

MInstREL (Throwing other leg over 
window sill and standing): I know. 
I’ve heard your proclamation and I 
saw the rich foods being brought to 
you as I stood without the gates. 

Kine: Then — then you have brought 
a dish. 

MINSTREL: No, your Majesty, I 
haven’t anything special — 

Kine: Then what do you here? To 
the dungeon with him! 

Princess (As the Guarps take MIN- 
STREL by the arms): Oh, Papa, no! 

MInsrREL: I didn’t say I had nothing, 
Majesty. I thought perhaps you’d 
care to share my lunch. 

Kine: Your lunch?  (7'o Guarps) 
Release him. (They step back.) 
What is this lunch, and where is it? 

MINSTREL: In my bag, Sire. (He puts 
bag on table and takes out a corked 
flagon. Then he pulls out the cork and 
stands the flagon on the table.) Fresh 
milk, your Majesty. A jolly milk- 
maid poured it for me in the dawn 
as I watched the sun rise over your 
kingdom. 

Kina (Watching MINsrreu as he takes 
out other things): Hmmmm. 

Minstret (Taking out thick slices of 
brown bread wrapped in a cloth): 
Freshly baked bread, all 
spread with creamy country butter. 
Last night I played my lute for a 
farmer and his wife and they let me 
sleep on their hearth, and this 
morning they wished me well on my 
way with this gift, hot from the oven. 
(Then reaching into the bag again) 
And last, but not least, as | wandered 
over hill and dale, past babbling 


brown 





brooks and sunlit fields where sheep 
munched placidly and their lambs 
gamboled beside them, I came upon 
an apple tree. (Taking out some red 
apples) We shall taste their crisp 
sweet flavor for dessert. 

Kine (Leaning forward and picking up 
milk flagon, he takes a long drink. 
Then he takes a slice of bread and bites 
into it): Ah, simple food, how good 
it tastes! 

Princess: Father, you are eating 

KiNG: It is delicious. 

Lapies: Your Majesty, you are eating. 
The King has found his appetite. 

KinG: I have indeed. Herald, Guards, 
you may spread the news. 

Heraup: Yes, Sire. (He rushes off left 
and GUARDS go off right shouting: 
“The King has found his appetite! 
The King has found his appetite!’’) 

Princess: Papa, I am so happy — and 
remember what this means! 

KinG (As he continues to eat): Ah, yes. 
Minstrel, you have won half my 
kingdom, and the Princess for a wife. 

Minstrev: I had intended to ask for 
the Princess’ hand, Sire, but first I 


must confess to her. Princess, I am 


not a minstrel. I am Prince George 
of Caldovia. 

KinG: You, a prince? ‘ihe son of the 
King of Caldovia? How know we 
this is true? 

Minstrrew (Holding out hand with ring 
on it to Kina): The royal signet, 
your Majesty. 

Kina: It is true, Princess. You are 
to marry the Prince of Caldovia. 

Princess: I care not, prince or 
minstrel. He is still a poet. But 
why do you wander in masquerade? 

MInsrREL: In order, Princess, to learn 


about people. In my father’s court, 
I learned the rules of government but 
not the ways of all the people — 
how they live, the things they need. 
Kine: You are a wise man, Prince. 
Life can become too complicated in 
a King’s court. We need to know of 
more simple joys. Ah, this bread 
is good. (He takes another bite.) 
Minsrrev: Thank you, Sire, and that 
is but one of many things I’ve 
learned in my travels that will help 
me to be a more understanding ruler. 
KinG: Good, good. I’m sure you will 
make a very fine ruler. An apple, 
please. I’m ready for dessert. 
(MINnsTREL hands him an apple and 
he takes a bite. As he chews) De- 
licious, delightful. And it gives me 
an idea. (fe rises.) I’m not giving 
you half the kingdom. 
Princess: But Papa, you promised. 
Kina: Now, now, let me handle this. 
Prince, sit on this throne. 
MInstREL: But your Majesty 
KING: Sit, I command you. 
MINSTREL (Sits on throne): Yes, Sire. 
Kinc: I’m not giving you half the 
kingdom, I’m giving you all of it. 
(He takes crown from his head and 
puts it on MINSTREL) You are now 
the King. 
Princess: But Papa, what will you do? 
Kina: My dear, I’m going to retire and 
enjoy the simple things of life. (He 
bows before them.) All hail the King 
and Queen! (From left and right, all 
characters of the play enter and bow.) 
Aut: All hail the King and Queen! 
(The Princess and MINSTREL rise, 
smile and bow, as the curtain closes.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 50) 














The Century Plant 


by Frank J. Conboy 


Characters 
HEAD GARDENER 
GARDENER 
CHAMBERLAIN 
TuToR 
KiInG FREDERICK 
QUEEN MorTHER 
Cour? Porr 
DaNcING MASTER 
BreGccar Maip 
Voice, offstage 

TimE: A summer night, long, long ago. 

SertinGc: The garden of King Fred- 
erick’s palace. The backdrop is a 
garden wall, against which the Century 
Plant grows from an ornate golden urn. 
A bench is at right. 

At Rise: The GARDENER is fussing 
over the Century Plant, as the Heap 
GARDENER enters, carrying a large 
pot. 

Voice (Offstage): Eleven o’clock and 
all is well! 

Heap GARDENER: Nothing yet? 

GARDENER: No, not a sign of a flower, 
or even a bud. It looks the same to 
me as it has since I first came here 
and that was five years ago. 

HEAD GARDENER: Yes, I’ve been here 
for over twenty years and I’ve been 
Head Gardener for seven years, and 
I can’t see any change in all this 
time. 

GARDENER: Maybe it’s dead. 

HeAp GARDENER: It certainly is not 
dead! Look at those leaves — 


they’re green and shiny. No, it’s not 
dead, just stubborn. If it doesn’t 
bloom before midnight our King 
will be very angry. (Adds) Angry 
with me. (He puts his hand to his 
throat significantly. ) 

GARDENER: | know. It would be a sign 
of good luck if it blooms on his 
eighteenth birthday, which is today, 
and on his Coronation Day, which 
is also today. Just because a gypsy 
said it would. 

Heap GARDENER: It is written down in 
the Royal History Book. The 
gypsy’s exact words were: 

“On the day when he receives the 
crown, 

If this plant shall show its flower, 

King Frederick will win love and 
renown 

And his country will have peace 
and power. 

But if this plant should fail to 
bloom, 

He’ll have but trouble, hate and 
gloom.” 

GARDENER: I know. Someone has re- 
cited it to us at least once every day 
for over a month now, just because 
that gypsy was invited to his 
christening and allowed to say some- 
thing. 

Heap GARDENER (Defensively): A wise 
old gypsy. And it did bloom one 
hundred years ago on his great- 
grandfather’s Coronation Day. To- 








day is just one hundred years later. 
It should have bloomed today, but 
it’s almost midnight now. 

GARDENER: Where is King Frederick? 
Does he know it hasn’t bloomed yet? 

Heap GARDENER: Of course, he knows! 
He was out here six times this morn- 
ing, eight times this afternoon, and 
ten times tonight. 

GARDENER: Shall I try pouring on some 
more honey? 

Heap GARDENER: No, that did no 
good; it’s too sweet. We might 
make it sick. 

GARDENER: Let me try fanning it 
again while you spray it with this 
rare perfume. (One sprinkles per- 
fume on plant and the other fans it.) 

Heap GARDENER: We've been doing 
this for a week. Let us go and make 
another mixture of diamond dust 
and powdered gold. We will sprinkle 
it again with that. 

GARDENER: This time let us put in 
some four-leafed clovers. (He panto- 
mimes, taking something from his left 
hand and sprinkling it into a pot.) 

Heap GARDENER: And some sparks 
from a firefly. 
mime ) 

GARDENER: And rose petals. 
pantomime ) 

Heap GARDENER: But no toadstools 


(He repeats panto- 


(Same 


from the dark forest. (Ieverse panto- 
mime) 
GARDENER: And no wool from a black 


sheep born at midnight. (Same 
pantomime ) 

Heap GARDENER: But some dimples 
from a laughing girl. 
mime) 

GARDENER: And some freckles from a 


whistling boy. (Same pantomime, 


(First panto- 


then looks off right.) Here come the 
Royal Chamberlain and the Royal 
Tutor! (Heap GARDENER and 
GARDENER go out left as CHAMBER- 
LAIN and TuToR come in right.) 

CHAMBERLAIN (At plant): It hasn’t 
blossomed yet, and King Frederick 
is furious. 

Turor: Indeed, it has not. This is 
most unfortunate. It is a bad sign. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Very bad! It should 
have bloomed on the King’s birth- 
day and Coronation Day. On the 
day he is crowned king it should be 
in bloom. It is an old saying. This 
is bad — very bad. 

Tutor: The weather, at least, was 
with us. It was a beautiful day! 

CHAMBERLAIN (Coming down to 
Tutor): Yes, a fine day! Perfect 
for the parade. 

Tutor: We must remember to call him 
“Your Majesty” (Bows very low) 
instead of “Your Highness” (A half- 
way bow) for our Prince Frederick is 
now King Frederick. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, we must change 
our greeting since he has changed 
from Prince (A half-way bow) to 
King (A deep bow). But after all, 
he is the same youth that I, as 
Royal Chamberlain, have trained 
for eighteen years and you, the 
Royal Tutor, have taught for twelve 
years. 

Turor: Everything he knows about 
ruling this kingdom he has learned 
from you politics, warfare, and 
finance. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Everything he knows of 
courtesy, languages, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic he has learned 
from you. 





Turor: We have taught him well. He 
is wise in all things and should be- 
come a great king, as wise as his 
grandfather, King Stephen. 

CHAMBERLAIN: And as brave as his 
father, King Robert, was! 

Turor: He’d best not go dashing off 
to every war like his father. He 
only lived to rule one year and was 
away most of that time, getting him- 
self killed in some far-away land and 
never seeing his son, Frederick. 

CHAMBERLAIN: A king cannot rule his 
people from a throne all the time. 
He must ride and fight battles as I 
have trained him to do. 

Turor: But a king cannot manage his 
kingdom from a battlefield, either. 
He must know many other things. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Oh, it takes both wis- 
dom and bravery, I suppose. The 
thing is to get just the right mixture 
of both and I think we have done it 
well. I don’t think I have over- 
looked anything in his education. 

Tutor: Nor have I. A fine blend to 
be sure, but perhaps just a little more 
patience. (He duplicates GARDENER’S 
pantomime.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: And alittle 
strength. (Same pantomime.) 

Turor: A little less temper. (Reverse 
pantomime) 

CHAMBERLAIN: And a little less cau- 

* tion. (Same pantomime) 

Turor: And a little more thoughtful- 
ness. (First pantomime) 

CHAMBERLAIN: And a little more 
fierceness. (ltepeats pantomime) 

Turor: But we must stop. One does 
not criticize the King! 

CHAMBERLAIN (Looking at plant): May- 
be it can’t bloom at all. No one has 


more 
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ever seen it, not even old Bruno 
who sits by the kitchen fire and is 
too old to work any more. 

Tutor: It is written in the Royal 
Histories. It blooms once every 
hundred years and there should 
have been a flower today for Fred- 
erick. He is very disappointed and 
worried. 

CHAMBERLAIN: That Head Gardener 
has been fussing over it every day 
for weeks. He’d have been rewarded 
if it did bloom, I suppose. 

Tutor: Now it’s the hangman’s noose 
for him, I’ll wager. Or more likely, 
he’ll be thrown into the deep 
dungeon. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Here come King Fred- 
erick and the Queen Mother! (CHam- 
BERLAIN and Tutor stand so as to 
block view of the Century Plant as 
Kina Freperick and the QUEEN 
MorueEr come in from right. CHAM- 
BERLAIN execules a half-way bow) 
Good evening, Your Highness! (A 
deep bow) I mean, Your Majesty! 
Good evening, Queen Mother! 


Tutor (A deep, easy bow): And a 
beautiful birthday, King Frederick. 
A lovely evening, Your Grace! 


Kina Freperick: Thank you. It was 
a fine day, but rather warm for the 
Coronation. I was worn out before 
the parade even started. (He tries 
to see the Century Plant between 
them.) 

QuEEN Moruer: It is warm. 
herself) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Haven’t seen it so 
warm in twenty years, Your High- 
ness 

Turor: Very warm! Very warm! 


(Fans 





Kino Freperick: It may rain, though. 
(Tries to see plant again) 

QureEeN Moruer: Yes, I can feel it — 
it might rain. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, it may rain. 

Tutor: There’s a small dark cloud in 
the west. 

Kine Freperick: No, I don’t think 
it will rain. The wind is from the 
south. (le tries again to see the 
plant.) 

QuEEN Moruer: Why, of course it is. 
I hadn’t noticed. 

CHAMBERLAIN: It won’t rain, tonight. 

Tutor: No, it certainly won’t. 

Kino Frepertick: It’s cooler now, too. 
The wind must have shifted to the 
north. (Tries to see plant again) 

QUEEN Moruenr: It is cooler. I believe 
it has. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Almost chilly. Shall 
I ring for Your Majesty’s cloak? 
(He forgets and steps toward bell hang- 
ing near wall.) 

Tutor: Quite cool. 

Kina Freperick (Looks at plant): 
Never mind my cloak! Ring for the 
Head Gardener! (The CHAMBERLAIN 
rings and the Heap GARDENER and 


GARDENER come in, carrying jugs, 
bottles, and bags.) 
brought out the blossom yet? 
know my birthday is almost over. 
What’s the matter with you? 

Heap GARDENER: I have been making 
some new charms, Your Majesty. 


Haven’t you 


You 


This is the first time I have left 
the Century Plant, day or night, 
in over a week. 

Kina Freperick: You call yourself a 
Head Gardener! 

Heap GARDENER: | have tended it 


faithfully for more than twenty 


years. For the past week, I have 
hung diamonds among the dewdrops 
in the mornings and I’ve sprinkled 
it with gold dust in the evenings, but 
nothing has happened. Today I have 
watered it with mermaid’s tears and 
added some moss from a rolling 
stone, but it has not bloomed. 

Kine Freperick: Get busy then, and 
try these new charms you have 
made. Into the deep dungeon with 
you, if the Century Plant does not 
bloom before midnight. (Heap 
GARDENER and GARDENER pamper 
the Century Plant.) I have sent him 
all over the world to study garden- 
ing. To Cathay for poppies, Nippon 
for cherry blossoms, Caledonia for 
heather, Gaul for lilacs, and Rome 
for roses, but he cannot bring forth 
one flower on the Century Plant! 
(Heap GARDENER and GARDENER 
move over dejectedly.) 

QurEEN Moruer: A waste of time and 
money! 

CHAMBERLAIN: He’s just a dirt digger, 
not a gardener! 

Kine Freperick (70 CHAMBERLAIN): 
Then you make it bloom! Next to 
me, you have the most power in 
the kingdom. 

QureeN Moruer: Yes! You make it 
bloom. You can do everything! 

CHAMBERLAIN: Who, me? 

Kinc Freperick: Yes, you! Now 
where is the power of our army and 
navy? You always say they can 
win anything in the world for me! 
Then make this Century Plant 
bring out one flower. There is less 
than ten minutes left of my birthday. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Taken aback, then brave. 
He approaches the Century Plant): I 








command you to bring forth the 
blossom you owe our King. I de- 
mand this allegiance of you. (Pause) 
If you do not I shall have you ripped 
from that golden vase and marched 
upon by ten thousand foot soldiers! 
(Pause) Ridden over by ninety 
knights in full armor! (Pause) And 
finally tied to a great stone and 
dropped in the deepest part of the 
sea from our navy’s flagship! 

Kinc Freperick: Stop! Do not 
threaten it. That will do no good 
and it will never bloom again. 
(CHAMBERLAIN joins GARDENERS.) 

QUEEN Moruer: Yes, stop! You can- 
not win it that way. Threats and 
force may scare our neighboring 
countries, but not the Century 
Plant. We must think of something 

(Court Port and DANCING 
MAsTER come in from right.) 

DancinG Master: We heard shouts. 
Has the Century Plant bloomed? 

KING FREDERICK (Coldly): Surely the 
Royal Dancing Master can see for 
himself that it hasn’t. 

QUEEN Moruenr: It certainly has not! 

Court Porr: And when I heard the 
Chamberlain’s shout, I thought at 
once the flower was out! 

Kine Freperick: And the Court Poet 
can make the same observation! 
QuEEN Moruer: Unless he is blind, 

or addled by his own verses! 

Turor: It should have bloomed. ‘To- 
day is the day by exact calculation. 

KinG Freperick: Then tell it so and 
make it bloom. You have proved 
subtraction by addition and division 
by multiplication to me; now prove 
to the Century Plant that today is 
the day, before it is too late. 


else. 


QuEEN Moruer: Yes! There is little 
time left. Go on! 

Tutor (Goes to plant): Today is (In- 
sert date.) Just 100 years ago, you 
blossomed, and after careful cal- 
culation, | find that today is the day 
for you to bloom again! (Pause) 
Exactly 1,200 months have passed; 
that is, 5,200 weeks. (Takes an 
abacus from under his robe and counts 
rapidly) 36,375 days, allowing for 
leap-years. (Abacus again) 873,000 
hours. (Abacus again) 523,800,000 
minutes! Quod est demonstrandum! 
(To FrepericK) There! I’ve proved 
it beyond a doubt. 

Kina Freperick: But it hasn’t 
bloomed. You can prove it should, 
but you can’t make it bloom. 

QurEN Moruner: Your arithmetic 
seems accurate, but not very per- 


suasive. (‘Turor joins others.) 


Court Porr: It’s plain to see it’s not 


impressed. 
Time is short; we’re all distressed. 
For if the plant should fail to bloom, 
We'll have nought but trouble, hate 
and gloom. 

Kine Freperick (7'0 Court Port): 
You do something. Appeal to it in 
your beautiful poetry. Maybe a 
good rhyme will win it over. 

QuEEN Morner: Yes, it can hardly 
resist the beauty of your verse. 

Court Porr: A well-turned verse 
should win the flower. (Pause) Ah, 
I have one! I'll try my power. 
(Court Powr goes to plant and re- 
ciles with broad gestures.) 

Behold the glorious Century Plant, 
It’s blossom rare is elegant. 

So says the Royal History, 

Though no one here did ever see 








The flower that they say appears 
3ut once in every hundred years. 
Bloom now, I pray, and you will 
bring 
Joy and success to our new king! 
(He pauses, then repeats the last two 
lines in a desperate effort to succeed.) 
KinG FRepERICK: Poetry won’t do it, 
either. There must be something. 
(Court Poxr joins others.) 
QuEEN Moruen: It’s almost midnight 
and the end of your birthday. 


Dancinc Master (Pride injured): 
Your Majesty has forgotten the 
Royal Dancing Master. (Confi- 


dently) Perhaps I should dance for 
it! 

KinG Freperick: That’s it! Do the 
special Coronation Dance you taught 
the youths and maidens for the 
parade this morning. 

(QUEEN Moruenr: Yes, it was beautiful! 
Dance for the plant! (DANcING 
Master elbows Court Porwr aside 
and postures tentatively. Then 
dances briefly, but without success. 
He repeats final steps in last try, then 
joins others.) 

KinG Freperick: It didn’t work! 
That was our last chance and it has 
failed. Oh, Mother, what shal we 
do? 

QUEEN Moruner: ‘There is still one 
thing left. 

KiInG FrepERnicK: What is left? We’ve 
tried everything. 

QUEEN Morner: No, there is still this. 
(She lakes off a necklace with a huge 


he 


single diamond on it.) 


KING FrepErick: The Great Royal 


Diamond? 
QuEEN Morturr: Yes, I shall lay it at 
its feet I if the 


mean, roots, 


Century Plant will but bloom now. 

KinG FrepERIcK: No, you must not 
do that. 

QurEEN Moruer: For your happiness 
and success I will gladly sacrifice 
the Great Royal Diamond and there 
is little time left now. (QUEEN 
Moruer goes to the Century Plant 
and lays the necklace in the urn be- 
neath it, but nothing happens. She 
adds a finger ring, then joins the 
others. ) 

KInG Frepertck: What does it want? 
We have offered it the best of every- 
thing in the kingdom reasoning, 
the arts, wealth and even threats, 
but all have failed. What is there 
left to offer? (KinGc FREDERICK 
droops down on the bench. The others 
pantomime discussion among them- 


selves. In a moment, the BEGGAR 
Map comes in and walks to center. 
KinG Freperick rises.) Who is 
there? 


QuEEN Morner: Yes, who are you? 

CHAMBERLAIN: What do you want? 

Turor: What are you doing here? 

BeGcGar Mar (Holding out her hand 
to Freperick): A silver coin, I beg 
of you. I have not eaten all day 
and I must go fifteen more miles to 
my aunt’s house! 

KinG FReprricK: It’s a beggar maid! 
Going to your aunt’s house — why? 

QUEEN Moruer: Yes, why didn’t you 
stay home? 

CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, home where you 
belong! 

Turor: Are you running away from 
school? 

BeGGar Main: I’m going because I 
don’t have a home, now. I have to 














go to my aunt’s. 

take care of me. 

KinG Freperick: She must have some 
money for her trip. (Jo the Cuam- 
BERLAIN) Give her two silver coins 
from the Royal Charity Fund. (To 
the BeGGar Mar) The regular days 
for charity are Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at nine o’clock, but I will make 
an exception in your case. 

QuEEN Moruer: Yes, and she should 


I hope she can 


go to the Treasury Building. To 
the back door, of course. 
CHAMBERLAIN: And fill out Forms 


CD-63 and 82 — in triplicate. 

Tutor: The Royal Charity Fund is at 
the Treasury Building, Your Maj- 
esty. 

Kine Freperick (Thinks): Well, then, 
take it from the Royal 
Money Fund. 

QUEEN Moruer: Yes, and let her be 
gone. 

CHAMBERLAIN (A half-way bow): Your 
Highness (A deep bow) I mean, 
Your Majesty, the Circus Money is 
at the arena. 

KING FREDERICK (Puzzled and troubled, 
then brightens): Oh, never mind the 
Royal Charity Fund, or the Royal 
Circus Money, either! I will give 
her some of my own money. (He 
takes some coins from his purse and 


Circus 


gives them to her kindly. The Century 
Plant immediately unfolds a large 
flower.) Look! The Century Plant 
has bloomed! (Others gather about 
him in excitement.) 

QurEN Moruer: Why, look at it! 

CHAMBERLAIN: It has blossomed. 

Orners: The flower out! The 
Century Plant has indeed blossomed. 


is 
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How wonderful! This is a good sign. 
Hurrah! (Ftc.) 

KING FrepeERICK: It is a miracle. The 
Century Plant has finally bloomed, 
and just in time. 

Heap GARDENER: The charms I made 
finally took effect. 

CHAMBERLAIN: No, it has had time 
to think over the punishments I 
mentioned, 

Tvuror: It is simply a matter of mathe- 
matics. It was just the exact second 

- the three billion, one hundred and 
forty-two million, eight 
thousandth second! 

Court Port: I say, it’s very plain to 

see 


hundred 


It’s just the result of my poetry. 

DaNciInG Master: The gracefulness of 
my dancing feet has charmed it! 

QUEEN Moruer: Have you all for- 
gotten the Great Royal Diamond? 

KinG FrepreRICK: No, it was none of 

It happened just as 
I gave the Beggar Maid the money. 
She will tell you. 

Beccar Main: It was you, yourself, 
King Frederick; it was you who did 
it. At the moment you learned the 
meaning of true charity, the Century 
Plant bloomed. That is something 
you have never learned before. With 
all your advisors and teachers, and 
even the Queen Mother, you had 
never learned it before. It was you 
who brought out the flower of the 
Century Plant. You will rule long 
and well, King Frederick! 

Voice (Offstage): 
al] is well! 


those things. 


Twelve o’clock and 
(Curtain) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 50 











PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Century PLANT 
(Play on pages 43-49) 

Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: King Frederick and the Queen 
Mother wear royal robes and crowns. 
Chamberlain wears traditional court cos- 
tume, with a sword at his side. Tutor, 
Court Poet, and Dancing Master wear less 
ornate court costumes. Gardener and Head 
Gardener wear peasant costumes. Beggar 
Maid wears a ragged peasant dress. 

Setting: The garden of King Frederick’s 
palace. At one side is a garden bench. The 
backdrop shows a garden wall, with vines 
and flowers growing on it. Against the 
center of the wall is the Century Plant, a 
rubber plant or large artificial plant, 
which grows in an ornate golden urn. 
On the plant is an artificial bloom, which 
is rigged so that it may be opened from 
behind the backdrop. The bloom may be a 
cloth flower or a folding paper ball. Near 
the plant is a bell or a gong, on a stand. 
Additional shrubbery, a fountain, etc., may 
be added if desired. 

Properties: Small bag or purse with gold coins, 
for King Frederick; fan, jugs, bottles, bats, 
and a pot, for Gardener and Head Gardener; 
abacus, for tutor; necklace with large 
“diamond” in it and ring, for Queen 
Mother. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Disu ror THE KING 
(Play on pages 35-42) 


Characters: 11 male; 7 female; male extras for 


Guards, if desired. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: The King wears a royal robe and 


crown. The Princess wears a rich-looking 
long gown and a smaller crown. The 
Ladies-in-Waiting wear simpler long gowns 
in different pastel colors. Martha wears a 
full-skirted dress with big white apron and 
cap. The Herald is dressed in doublet and 
hose; he carries a trumpet. The Chef 
wears a white chef’s outfit with tall white 
hat. The two women Cooks wear large 
white aprons. The Courier wears doublet 
and hose, and a hood on his head. Romulous 
Romulo may be padded with pillows to 
look fat; he wears a tall fur-trimmed hat, 
a long fur coat and high boots. The Great 
Pierre has 4 moustache and long pointed 
beard; he wears a black morning coat, 
striped trousers, and a high silk hat. 
Sombrero Sancho wears a large Mexican 
hat, breeches, and a bright shirt. Ali 
Ben Swami wears a rich-looking turban 
and an Arabian costume with bright 
trousers; he carries a short magician’s wand. 
The Minstrel wears plain doublet and hose 
and cap with a feather; he has a cloth bag 
slung over one shoulder and from the other, 
hanging by a strap, is his lute. Guards 
wear soldiers’ costumes with swords at their 
sides. 


Properties: Tray; 6 covered “silver’’ dishes; 


large covered tureen; deep uncovered serv- 
ing bowl; large white napkin; large silver 
spoon for Chef; tray for Cooks; trumpet 
for Herald; handkerchief for Princess; 
wand for Ali Ben Swami; lute, ring, and 
cloth bag containing flagon of milk, several 
slices of brown bread wrapped in cloth, a 
few bright red apples for Minstrel, swords 
for Guards. 


Setting: The throne room of the palace. There 


are entrances at right and left, and an 
arched open window in the upstage wall, 
at left. There is a large throne at stage 
center; to the right of it is a smaller throne. 
In front of the large throne is a small 
table with covered silver dishes standing 
on a tray. Three chairs stand near the 
smaller throne. The throne room may be 
furnished as elaborately or as simply as 
desired. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Sound: Sound of trumpet offstage; sound of 


lute music offstage, as indicated in the text. 











A Matter of Conscience 


by Rollin W. Coyle 


Characters 
GEORGE PAYNE 
GEORGE’S CONSCIENCE 
JupitH PAayNg, (reorge’s sister 
Dora Mason, the girl next door 
Mrs. PAyNeE, George’s mother 

Tre: The present. 

SerrinG: The living room of the PAYNE 
home. 

AT Rise: GEorGE is standing in front 
of the couch, facing the audience. His 
CONSCIENCE 1s directly behind him, 
facing the same direction. GeORGE 
lifts his right arm slowly; his Con- 
SCIENCE does precisely the same thing 
at the same time. Gworae drops his 
arm suddenly; so does his Con- 
SCIENCE. GEORGE lifts his left arm 
slowly and scratches his head; his 
CoNnscIENCE follows exactly, GrorGce 
drops his arm; so does his Con- 
SCIENCE. 
then determined. 


GEORGE looks chagrined, 

He suddenly faces 
right; so does his Consctence. Then 
GEORGE whirls and ends by facing 
left and looking at his Conscinnce 
defiantly, face to face. 

GeorGce: There! 
time. 


I fooled you that 


CONSCIENCE: You certainly were try- 
ing hard enough. 

GeorGce: I knew I could eventually 
outfox you. 

CONSCIENCE: Let us just say I finally 
decided to let you have your own 
way. 

GrorGE: Who are you anyway? 
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CONSCIENCE: Don’t you know, 
Georgie? 

GeEorGE: Well, I’m not sure. I have had 
a feeling for a long time that there 
were two of us. Am I one of those 
split personalities? 

ConsciENCE: Oh, no! I would call 
you entirely normal, Georgie. 

GeorGE: I feel so different somehow, 
with my being here and your being 
there in front of me. 

ConsciENCE: Naturally! (Advances a 
step) Now you had better let me get 
behind you again. 

GeorGE (Retreating): No you don’t! 
Stay where you are. It wasn’t so 
easy to get rid of you that I want to 
give it up so quickly. What do you 
do behind me anyway? 

ConsciENCE: | keep you out of trouble. 

GrorGE: Like a conscience, maybe? 

ConsclENCE: Precisely. 

Georce: Think of that! 
science! 

CoNSscIENCE: Yes, Georgie! 

George: You know that you have 
been keeping me from having a lot 
of fun lately. (Carefully goes to the 
couch and sits) ’'m not so sure I 
want to have you a part of me. 

ConscieNce: You would want me back 
again very shortly, Georgie. You 
see, I am a rather essential part of 
you. Without me, you would always 
be in hot water. (Goes behind couch) 
So let’s not delay it any longer. 
Let’s become one again. 


My con- 








GEORGE (Sliding swiftly to the other end 

of the couch and facing CONSCIENCE 
I think it 
to have a con- 
Can’t you take 


again): Not so fast now! 
would be nice not 
science for awhile. 
a little vacation? 

CONSCIENCE: It’s tempting, I must 
admit. You have kept me rather 
busy lately. How long did you have 
in mind? 

Next week 


two months’ 


(;HoRGE: Today at least. 


I go to camp, with 
allowance I’ve saved up to spend any 


Boy! Would I have 
fun at camp without you! But at 


way I please! 


least give me today. 

CONSCIENCE: It is tempting, and it 
might teach you a lesson. I’m more 
important to you than you realize, 
Ceorgie. 

(;eorGE: You might stop calling me 

It’s 

you are really a part of me. 


(reorgie, too. not fair since 


CONSCIENCE: Since it’s a reasonable 
request, I shall endeavor to call you 
George, although Georgie is a habit 
with me after almost thirteen years. 
So you want to be rid of me for to- 
day. Let’s give it a whirl. After all, 
the results probably won’t be fatal. 
I'l] still be around if you want me, 
Creorge. 

have to 


don’t want to 


listen to you. You'll have to promise 


GEORGE: | 


to be quiet. 
be difficult. I 
am so in the habit of popping off. 


CONSCIENCE: It will 

GEORGE: What a day this is going to 
he! 

Juprru (Off left): George! 

GEORGE (Standing): My sister! 

I want 


Now 


you go away. to try my 


new self on her. 


CONSCIENCE: I suppose it has to start 
sometime, but do be careful. (He 
moves upstage and watches the follow- 
ing scene uith only a few grimaces.) 

Jupira (Enters carrying her diary im 
her hand): George, why didn’t you 
answer me? Didn’t you hear me? 

GeorGE: I thought it was someone 
calling pigs. 

Juprru: Don’t be insulting. I wanted 
to borrow your fountain pen. 

GeorGE (Taking a scrubby pencil from 
his pocket): Here, loveliest of sisters, 
try this pencil. 

JupiruH (Crossing and sitting in chair 
by table): I can’t write in my diary 
with a pencil, silly. I have been so 
busy the last two days that I have 
fallen behind. I need your pen. 

Grorce (Taking pen from pocket): 
How much rental are you prepared 
to pay? 

Jupiru: Rental! Ill pay you nothing. 
George Payne, the reason I have 
to borrow your pen is that you broke 
mine. (Rises and tries to take 
GEORGE’S pen which he hides behind 
him) The reason I’m behind in my 


diary is because of you, too. Now 
let me have your pen. 
GeEORGE: On one condition! I get to 


read your diary. 

Jupiru: Never! That’s why it has a 

Well, never mind. I’ll see if 
I can use Mother’s. I have never 
seen you so mean. 

(;EORGE 


lock. 


(Looking smugly at Con- 


SCIENCE): It’s my new personality. 
Like it? 
JUDITH: 
(Lxtts.) 
C:eorRGE: Give me time. 
to perfect it. 


It’s positively revolting! 


I’ll need time 








Dora (Offstage): Judith! 

GrorGE: That’s Dora Mason. 
I can practice on her. 

Conscience: I wonder how long the 
Devil had to practice. 

Dora (Enters): Georgie! 
Judith? 

GEORGE: She went to 
morning. 

Dora: To Africa! 

GEORGE: On a safari. 

Dora: Why don’t you try being sen- 
sible for a change? I came over to 
see if Judith likes my new hairdo. 

GeEorGE: It looks like a haystack. 

Dora: George Payne, I think you’re 
mean. 

GeorGE: Judith may like it, though. 
She likes nature, birds’ nests, and 
things like that. 

Dora: Shame on you, George. 

GEORGE: That’s why she went to 
Africa. 

Dora: It’s just your age, I suppose. 
Boys your age are so often nasty. 

GeorGE: All isn’t lost yet. I'll have a 
birthday while I’m at camp next 
week. (Looking at ConscrENCE) By 
then I’ll be older and nicer. 

Dora (Crosses): At least your mother 
will tell me where Judith is. (Turns 
again to face GEORGE) By the way, 
Georgie, what is your favorite color? 

GEORGE: Purple! 

Dora: Purple! 
neckties? 

GeEorGE: I love purple neckties. 

Dora: Ugh! I didn’t know that any- 
one liked purple neckties. 

GerorGE: Boy! Was that fun! 

Conscience: You know you don’t like 
purple. 

GEORGE: I know it, but Dora doesn’t. 


Now 


Where is 


Africa this 


Do you like purple 


(Exits) 


I told her one lie after another, and 
it was fun. It’s great not having you 
interrupting my fun for me all the 
time. Why, I don’t even have to 
worry about being a gentleman at all. 

ConscrENCE: I’m sure you didn’t make 
Dora a better friend of yours. 

George: Who wants her for a friend? 
This is really living. I can say what 
I want to say, do what I want to do, 
and life will be full of laughs. Say, 
how would you like to go away per- 
manently, old man? (Flings himself 
down on the couch with his feet over 
the back) 

CoNScIENCE: The idea has its merits. 
Seeing you in action without me has 
made me realize what a burden | 
have been bearing all these years. 

Mrs. Payne (nters): George! What 
are you doing with your feet on 
that sofa? 

GrEoRGE (Sitting up): I’m relaxing, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Payne: I haven’t seen you do 
that for months. 

GrorGE: I’m living a new life today. 

Mrs. Payne: We'll need a new sofa 
if you are going to revert to your 
childhood. George, I’m making a 
cake, but I ran out of flour. Dora 
says her mother can lend me some. 
Will you go into the kitchen and 
watch 
am gone? 
mixer. 

George: Let Judith do it. 

Mrs. Payne: Judith is leaving right 
away to go shopping with Dora. If 


the batter for me while I 
I had to leave it in the 


I am gone too long, you will have 
to turn the mixer off. 
GeorGE (Reluctantly): All right. 
Mrs. Payne: And will you call the 


(Crosses) 








dairy, George, and ask them to de- 
liver two quarts of ice cream this 
afternoon? 
GEORGE: Ice cream! 
Mrs. Payne: Vanilla! 
away. (zits) 
GEORGE (Going to telephone): Wow! 
Do I have an idea! (Dials) 
CONSCIENCE: It can’t be good. 
GEORGE: You'll see. Hello! 
Dairy? ‘This is the Howard Payne 
residence on Lake 


Do it right 


tosemont 

Avenue. Can 
you deliver two quarts of cottage 
cheese this afternoon? 

CONSCIENCE (Coming around couch and 
advancing toward GeorGce): She said 
ice cream. 

Re- 

(Then into 
phone) Yes, that’s right. Cottage 
cheese! I wonder if you could pack 
it in ice-cream cartons? You can! 
That Thank you. 

CONSCIENCE: I smell mischief brewing. 

GeorGE: Can you imagine Mother’s 
face when she serves cottage cheese 
for dessert? This is going to be a 
wonderful day. 

CONSCIENCE: You'll be sorry! 

GrORGE: How can I if you aren't 
around to bother me? By the way, 
I wonder how a cake would taste 
if you put a cup of salt into it? 

CONSCIENCE: I suppose you will have 
to find out. 

GeorGce: Dad will love Mother’s cake 
tonight. Now if I can just find the 
salt! (zits) 

Jupiru (Offstage): That cake has been 
in the mixer almost long enough, 
George. (Enters with Dora. Jupiru 
carries her diary.) Ill just be a 
moment, Dora. I want to leave my 


GEORGE: Stop bothering me. 


member your promise. 


would be fine. 





diary. I’ll hide it under this maga- 
zine where George can’t find it. 
(Crosses to telephone to leave diary 
on table. CONSCIENCE watches) 

Dora: There always seem to be so 
many things to do when you are 
planning something like this. Do 
you think he really meant that about 
wanting a purple necktie? 

Juprru: There’s no accounting for 
taste. Maybe it’s the latest fad. 
Dora (Crossing): Well, it’s his sur- 
prise party. I’d feel better if you’d 
come with me to help choose it. A 
purple necktie! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if he hadn’t asked for it. 
Jupiru (Crossing): You were careful 
not to give us away when you asked 

him, weren’t you? 

Dora: He didn’t even get suspicious. 

Jupiru: Good! After all this work 
trying to plan a surprise party for 
him, it would be a shame for him to 
guess it at the last minute. 

Mrs. Payne (nters carrying a cup of 
flour): Honestly, if I have every- 
thing ready by two o’clock when the 
guests arrive, I’ll be the one sur- 
prised. (Crosses) You won't be 
gone long, Judith? There’s so much 
to do. I even had George order the 
ice cream, but I don’t think he 
caught on. 

Jupiru: We won’t be gone long. 
Mother, I left my diary on the 
table there. I hope it will be safe 
from George. 

Mrs. PAYNE: George wouldn’t read it. 
Even George has a _ conscience. 
(CONSCIENCE now behind the couch 
points to himself as though to say, 
“Who, me?” and then shakes his head 
hopelessly.) 





Dora: I won’t keep her long, Mrs. 
Payne. Shall we go, Judith? (Dora 
and JupitH exit.) 

GEORGE (Enters): I turned the mixer 
off, Mother. (Crosses to couch) 
Everything is well mixed. 

Mrs. Payne: I hope this cake is good, 
considering all the trouble I have 
had. (Hyrits) 

GEORGE: It certainly will be different. 
(Turns to CONSCIENCE who now comes 
downstage) You should have seen it 
foam when I put the soap powder 
in it. 

CONSCIENCE: You put soap powder in 
the cake, too? 

GrEoRGE: I was inspired. 

ConscreNceE: Your sister left her diary 
under the magazine here on this 
table. (Goes behind couch) You 
aren’t supposed to look at it. 

GEORGE (Goes to table): So she did! 
Say! Thanks! You are putting 
ideas into my head. (Picks up diary 
and a letter opener from the table) 
I’ll bet this letter opener would pry 
off the lock. (Tries to break the lock 
and succeeds) See! It was easy. 

ConsclENCE: You shouldn’t read _ it. 

GEORGE: So I will! 

ConscIENCE: I thought you would. 

GeEorGE: If you were a little more 
human like this all the time, I 
wouldn’t mind having you around. 
(Reads from the diary) “Dearest 
Diary, I don’t know whether I am 
in love or not.”” Oh, boy, is this 
going to be mushy! 

CONSCIENCE: Couldn’t you find some- 
thing a little more current? 

GeorRGE: Here’s today’s date, and 
filled in, too. Judith must have 


found Mother’s pen. Is this current 
enough for you? 

ConsciENCE: That should do nicely, 
thank you. 

GeorGE (Reads): “I don’t have much 
time to write today because we are 
so busy.”” Women are always busy 
to hear them tell it. 

CoNscIENCE: Read on. 

GeorGeE: “The invitations have all 
been accepted. There will be Henry, 
Richard, Mary, Dora, Parker, Helen, 
Louise, Gerald, and Ted.” — In- 
vitations! Say! That’s odd. 

ConscIENCE (Mockingly): Invitations! 

GrorGE: “The games are planned. 
Refreshments are almost ready.” 


’ 


CoNSCIENCE: Refreshments! 


GeorGE: “Now all that remains is 


wrapping our presents for George.” 


ConsciENCcE: Now the dawn is be- 
ginning to break. 

GeorGe: A surprise party! They are 
giving a surprise party for me! 

CoNnscIENCE: Such a beautiful surprise! 

GeorGE: But why? It isn’t my birth- 
day. 

ConscreNncE: Could it be because when 
your birthday arrives next week you 
will be at camp? 

GeorGE: “Henry, 
Dora —” My friends! 
salt in the cake! 

ConsciENCE: Not to mention a little 
soap. 


Richard, Mary, 
And I put 


GeEorGE: Instead of ice cream, they 
will get cottage cheese. 

CONSCIENCE: It sounds delicious. 

GrEorGE: What will my friends think 
of me? 

ConscrENcE: They will, no doubt, like 
your purple necktie. 








(;HoRGE: Purple necktie? Oh, Dora 
knew I was only kidding. 
CONSCIENCE: Twenty minutes ago you 
thought you had her fairly well con- 
vineed, 
Ugh! (Shud- 
(et behind me 


(GEORGE: A purple tie! 
ders) That settles it. 
again before I do something else 
that is foolish. 

Conscience: Your day of liberty isn’t 
over yet. 

GeOoRGE: | 
(Faces audience) 

ConsciENcE: I'll probably make this 
afternoon more painful for you. 


wish it were. Hurry! 


GrORGE: How could you? 

CONSCIENCE (Slepping behind GEORGE 
and facing the audience): Ah! It’s 
so nice to be appreciated, 

(;EORGE: They will all bring presents. 
And what will I do for them? Cot- 
tage cheese! (//e slaps his head in 

despatr with his right hand. Now his 

CONSCIENCE 18s synchronized once 

again to his actions and does exactly 

the 


CONSCIENCE continues to do this from 


same thing at the same lime. 


variation 18 
face 
brightens and he snaps his fingers.) 
Maybe it’s not too late. I'll phone 
the Dairy and change the order to 
Starts toward the tele- 
then hesitates uncertainly) J 


here on, except where 


noted. GEORGE'S suddenly 


ice cream! 
phone, 
suppose I'll have to explain to them 


what I did. (Sighs) Oh, well, guess 


I asked for it. (Goes toward tele- 
phone. Stops again and slaps his head 
with his left hand) The cake! Oh, 
the soapy cake! (Groans) Whatever 
made me do it! (Paces the floor, 
muttering to himself) It wouidn’t take 
me 10 minutes to go down to the 
bakery and get another cake — but 
what would I use for money? (Sud- 
denly stops pacing and looks out into 
the audience, with a worried expression 
on his face) Upstairs! In my strong- 
box! (His CONSCIENCE, standing be- 
hind him, gives a slight push forward.) 
The allowance I’ve been saving for 
camp? (GrorGE speaks slowly, as 
though asking himself a painful 
question, then looks down at his 
feet for a moment, silently, obviously 
struggling with himself. He finally 
raises his head. There is a resigned 
expression on his face.) Guess it’s 
the only way. (Starts once again for 
the telephone; as he does so, he looks 
over his shoulder and smiles ruefully 
at his Conscience.) All right, let’s 
go! What are we waiting for? (//is 
CONSCIENCE back 
over his shoulder at the audience, 


turns and looks 


smiles and nods wisely, then turns 
and follows GrorGeE to the telephone, 
where he takes his place behind him 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 62) 








The Fearless One 


by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 
KNIGHT 
KING 
(QJUEEN 
Kina’s Apvisor, an old man 
PRINCESS 
Pace, a young fellow 
CasTLE GHOST 
Time: At night. 
SerrinG: The castle bedroom. 
At Rise: The Knicur is pounding on 


bedroom door. The room is dimly 


lighted. 
Knicut (Frantic): Open the door! 
Please help me! Open the door! 


Let me out of here! (The door is 
unbolted and the Kina, QuEEN, Ap- 
visor, Princess and Pace rush in 
uith candles.) 

Kinc: What’s wrong? 

Apvisor: Are you hurt, Sir Knight? 

Princess: What happened? 

QUEEN: Why did you yell? 

Knicur (Sinking into chair): I feel 
weak. (Takes his own pulse) Oh, 

how my pulse flutters. (PaGe pours 

KNIGHT a 


around 


and 
Others anx- 
What a night I have had. 
I expect my hair will be white by 
dawn. 


some water gies 


drink. crowd 


wously.) 


KinG : Well, tell us what happened. 
QuEEN: Yes, yes, by all means. 
Princess: Did you see the castle 


ghost? 
Apvisor: What did he do to you? 
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Knicut: More water, please, Page. 
(Pace obliges.) Thank you. I am 
still all a-tremble. 

Apvisor: Such an experience is hard 
on the nerves. 

Kinc: How do you know? He hasn't 
told us a thing about his experiences 
yet, my lord Advisor. 
Sir Knight, | want an answer, nerves 


Come now, 


or no nerves. 

Knicut (Remembering his place, rises 

and bows to Kina): If it please you, 

Your Majesty, I came into this bed- 

room and the door was bolted from 

the outside. The window was shut- 
tered and no one could possibly 
enter. 

Kinc: No one but a ghost, I warrant. 

KNIGHT: Quite so. 

Apvisor: Go on with your story. 

Knicut: I sat down in this chair and 
waited. I kept my sword in my hand 
to defend myself. 

Apvisor: What good would a sword do 
against a ghost who is already dead? 

Knicut: Oh, dear, | never thought of 
that. 

QurEN: But where is your sword now, 
Sir Knight? 

Knicut: I’m coming to that. 

Princess: This is exciting. 

QUEEN: I think I’m going to faut. 

Apvisor: Smelling salts, Page. (Pace 
gives Apvisor the salts and Apvisor 
waves bottle back and forth under his 
own nose and then the QUEEN'S.) 














KinG (Annoyed with the QuEEN): No 
reason to faint, my dear, when you 
haven’t even heard what happened. 
Go on, Sir Knight. 

Knicut: I can’t explain what hap- 
pened to my sword. First I had it 
and then I didn’t. It just vanished 
right out of my hands. 

Kinc: Nonsense. You probably dozed 
off. 

Knicut (Indignant): Knight’s honor, 
Your Majesty. I never so much as 
blinked. 

Kine: A likely story, but continue. 

Apvisor: Why did you call for help? 

Kina: Yes, explain that if you can. 
Knights are supposed to be fearless 
in the face of all danger. 

Knicut (Bowing stiffly): If it may 
please you, Your Majesty, and you, 
my lord Advisor, a knight is fear- 
less in the face of danger providing 
he has his trusty sword with which 
to defend himself. Without it he is 
no bolder than any other man. 

Apvisor: Is that so? 

Knicut: I refer you to the “Knight’s 
Handbook and Rules for Rescue of 

’ Section II, 
page 16, paragraph 4 with footnote 
at the bottom. So there, too. 

Kinc: Keep to the subject, please. 

Princess: What I would like to know 
is whether you really saw the castle 
ghost. 

Knicut (Bowing): On my honor as a 
knight, I did see the ghost. 

Princess: What did he look like? 

Knicut: He looked . . . well . . . like 
any other ghost and he had my 
trusty sword which he was waving 
dangerously close to my chin. 

Kina: Is that why you called for help? 


Maidens in Distress,’ 


Knicut: Begging your pardon, Your 
Majesty, but wouldn’t you? 

Kina: The fact remains, Sir Knight, 
you are a coward. 

Knicut: Call me names if you will, 
but I defy you to find any other 
person in this kingdom who will stay 
in this room one minute longer than 
I did. 

Kinc: We’ll see about doing just that. 
You may leave. 

Knicut (Drawing himself up and bow- 
ing stiffly): With pleasure, Your 
Majesty. (zits, then pops head 
around door to ask) If you happen to 
see that ghost yourself tonight, 
would you ask him to return my 
sword? I need it to defend my honor 
with, you know. (zits) 

Kine: Well, I never . 
head in disbelief ) 

QurEN: What are we going to do? 
The Knight was right, you know, 
dear, no one else will want to try 
to scare the ghost away. 

KinG: Don’t give up so easily. We'll 
find another volunteer. 

Apvisor: Who? 

Kinc: Hmmmmm . . 
the person. 

Apvisor: Who? 

KinGc (Whirling and collaring him): 
You, my lord Advisor. I think you 
would make a lovely volunteer. 

Apvisor (Scared to death at the thought) : 
Now you can’t be serious, Your 
Majesty, you must be joking . . 

KinG: But I am serious. 

Apvisor: Think of my bad heart. It 
palpitates quite feebly. I know I 
would never survive the night. Be- 
sides, this room is so cold I’d be 
crippled with rheumatism by the 


. (Scratches 


. Ah, I have just 











morning — if I lived that long. Take 
pity on an old man. 

QurEEN: Don’t insist, dear. You need 
the Advisor to handle your affairs. 
We'll have to find another solution. 

Princess: I think the ghost likes this 
room. It’s the only one he haunts, 
Father. Let’s just let him have it. 

Kinc: Let him have my bedroom? 
Certainly not. 

QuEEN: There are other bedrooms as 
comfortable as this. You could 
learn to sleep in one of them. 

KiNG: But this bedroom is my favorite. 
I don’t like sharing it with a ghost 
who might make strange noises when 
I’m asleep. 

Apvisor: I agree with the Queen, 
Your Majesty. Give up this room. 
It could henceforth be known as the 
Ghost’s Room. Every respectable 
castle has at least one ghost. It 
adds charm. 

Kinc: No, the ghost must be gotten 
rid of once and for all. As soon as 
someone stays all night in this room 
and does not let the ghost scare him 
out of his wits, the castle ghost will 
get discouraged and decide this place 
isn’t worth haunting any more. 

Princess: You mean he’ll move out? 

KING: Precisely. 

Apvisor: Excellent reasoning, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN: And we'll all sleep in peace 
again. 

Princess: Who would succeed where 
a knight failed? 

Pace (Coming forward and bowing): I 
couldn’t help hearing what you’ve 
been talking about, Your Majesty, 
and I would like to volunteer 

QuEEN: How noble! 


KrnG: But you are so young. 

Apvisor (In low voice to Kina): He’s 
the only volunteer left. 

Kina: True, true. 

QurEEN: Why do you offer to stay in 
here and meet the ghost, Page? 

Pace: Your Majesty, the people of my 
village call me “Shiverless Stephen” 
because I do not know what it is 
to shiver. 

Princess: Have you not shivered in 
your whole life? 

Pace: Not once, Your Highness. 

Apvisor: Amazing. Never heard of 
such a rare thing. 

KinG: Well, my lad, you’ll shiver to- 
night or the ghost will have met his 
match. 

Pace: I hope so, Your Majesty. 

Kina: We will leave you now and bolt 
the door. Call if you need help. 
Good luck. (They exit.) 

Princess (Calls from door): Don’t for- 
get to ask the ghost to return the 
Knight’s sword if you see him. 
(Princess exits. The lights go down 
slowly; a candle remains on the center 
table. The door is bolted from the out- 
side, then all is quiet.) 

Pace: I might as well get into bed. 
No use waiting up for the ghost 
since I don’t know when he’ll come. 
(PAGE gets into bed. GuosT appears 
and shakes him awake.) Huh? Oh, 
hello. You must be the ghost I was 
expecting. How do you do. (They 
shake hands.) You're a friendly 
fellow, at least. Your hand is ice 
cold. Come on and get into this 
nice warm bed with me. (GuHostT 
gels into bed with Pace and they settle 
down.) Now, \et’s get some sleep. 
(After Pace is almost asleep the 














Guost looks at him, then sits up in 
bed suddenly and screams a blood- 
curdling scream, then jumps out of 
What’s the matter, Ghost? 
Did I push you out of bed or are 
you having a nightmare? You’re not 
afraid of the dark, are you? There’s 
nothing to be afraid of. Nothing 
shiver. (GHostr dis- 
Where did he go? He 
didn’t even say good-bye. Oh, well, 


bed. ) 


makes me 


appr ars.) 
I guess that’s that... (Goes back to 
sleep. GHost reappears with sword 
and a vulture-like bird on his shoulder, 
lickles PAGE with sword point. PAGE 
Cut that out, 
Besides your sword 


waking) Wa, ha, ha. 
ticklish. 
is sharp and you might cut a hole 


I’m 


in the King’s quilt and he wouldn’t 
like that. Wait 
must be the Knight’s sword. Shame 


a minute, that 


on you, Ghost, for taking things 
You’d 
(Takes 


I’m awake I feel 


that don’t belong to you. 
better let me 

sword) Now that 
hungry. 
to center table 


have it. 


Gets out of bed and crosses 
where he uses sword to 
How 


You 


look like you could use something 


slice a loaf of bread on table.) 
about a slice of fresh bread? 
toeat. (Guost refuses with a gesture.) 
Would your pet like some crumbs? 
Tell him to help himself. (Munches 
on a prece of crust) Look, how about 
a game of cards? Since I can’t leave 
this room until dawn, we might as 
Takes de ck of 


cards from pocket and deals. 


well have some fun. 
PAGE 
scals self as does Guost. 
The Guosr ts obviously 

Where did 
learn to play cards? You have all 
the high cards in your hand. You’re 


They begin 
play Ng. 
ever 


winning.) you 


certainly winning . . . (Cock is heard 
crowing in distance. GHOST starts up 
at the sound.) Listen, isn’t that the 
cock crowing? We'd better hurry 
if we’re going to finish our game 
before dawn. (Guosr disappears.) 
Wait, it’s my turn. We’re not 
finished . . . Well, how do you like 
that? He left just as he was winning. 
Fine sportsman he is. Wonder why 
he was in such a hurry? Oh, well, I 
have the Knight’s sword, anyway. 
(Sound of door being unbolted) 

KinG (Entering cautiously): Page, 
Page, are you alive? 

Pace: Very much so, Your Majesty. 
(Bows) 

Apvisor (From outside): Is it safe to 
come in? 

PaGe: Quite safe. (Apvisor, QUEEN 
and PRINCESS enter.) 

QuUEEN: I worried all night about you, 
Page. 
Princess: Did you see the castle 

ghost? 

Pace (Bowing): I saw the ghost and 
here’s the Knight’s sword to prove it. 

QUEEN: Extraordinary! 

PRINCESS: Such courage! 

Kinc: What happened? 

Pace: I met the ghost and we played 
ecards and... 

Apvisor: Played cards? 

Pace: Yes, but then he left when the 
cock crowed at dawn. 

KinG: That means the ghost has left 
this castle forever. He has found 
someone who was not afraid of him 
and he has gone to find some other 
castle to haunt. 

QurEEN: At last! I’m so relieved. I’m 
going to tell the news. (She exits.) 


Apvisor: What was the ghost like? 

















Pace: He wasn’t very talkative, but 
he knew how to play cards well. It’s 
rather sad to think he won’t ever 
return. We'll never get to finish our 
game. 

Apvisor: I must get all this written 
down. It will make history. I 
must find the scribes to write it all 
down in detail, Page. (He ezits.) 

Princess: You must be happy to 
have rid the castle of its ghost, Page. 

Pace: No, Your Highness, I’m not. 
You see, I still don’t know how to 
shiver. 

KinG: Well, I must say I shiver every 
time I think of what you went 
through last night. Brrrr. You de- 
serve a reward. What would you 
like? 

Pace: I want to know what it is to 
shiver, Your Majesty. 

KiNG: If a ghost couldn’t cause you to 
But, I can 
reward you for your services, Page. 

Princess: What kind of reward? 

KinG: I am going to promote you to 
the high and coveted rank of Royal 
Escort, Page Stephen. 

Princess: Wonderful! 

KiNG: I’m glad it meets with your ap- 
proval, dear. Now what do you say, 
Page? 

Pace (Weakly): What is a Royal Es- 
cort? Do I ride a horse? 


shiver, I’m sure I can’t. 


KinG: If necessary, on a hunt, you may 
ride a horse. However, your chief 
duties as Royal Escort consist of 
looking after visiting princesses at 
palace social affairs, of leading the 
Grand March at the palace balls 
when my lumbago bothers my knee 
somuch that Iam unable todance... 

Princess: And taking me to parties 


and concerts because I am not al- 
lowed to date like other girls. 

Kina: It’s an opportunity for you to 
meet the prettiest girls in this and 
neighboring realms. 

Pace: Well, I... 

KinG: I daresay there isn’t a man 
under ninety who wouldn't trade 
places with you this instant, but it 
is my pleasure to bestow this honor 
on you and you alone, Page Stephen. 

Pace: I appreciate the fact that it’s an 
honor, Your Majesty, but I — I 
don’t think I’m qualified for the job. 

KinG: Not qualified? Nonsense, Page, 
you are taller than the Princess; you 
have a pleasant face and strong 
broad shoulders. 

Princess (Shyly): I'd call you very 
good-looking and above all else, 
you're so brave. 

Pace (Blushing furiously): Thank you, 
Your Highness, but I still don’t 
think I should accept the reward. 
(He would like to bolt.) 

Kina: I can’t imagine any man in his 
right mind being so reluctant to 
escort beautiful princesses. Think of 
all the fun you'll have; the banquets 
you'll eat and the waltzes you'll 
waltz. 

Pace (Blurting): That's just it, Your 
Majesty. I don’t know how to 
dance. 

KinGc: Not a step? 

Pace: Not a single flat-footed step. 

KinG: Hmmmmm, that does present 
a problem, but you can be taught. 

It’s easy 

Why, I will show you the 

first steps of a waltz right now. 

She 


Princess: Of course he can. 
to learn. 


Here, give me your hand . 
steps into dancing position but at her 








touch, the Pace begins to shiver 
violently. All are amazed.) You're 
shivering! 

Pace (With chattering teeth): So I am. 

Kinc: Now what caused you to shiver 
all of a sudden? It couldn’t have 
been a ghost, it must have been 
something worse. What was it? 

Pace: Nothing. 

Princess: He was fine until I touched 
him — then he began to shake. 

KiNG: “Shiverless Stephen” will have 
to change his name. He’s shivering 
so he can hardly speak. This is the 
strangest’ reaction I’ve ever seen. 
What caused you to shiver, Page? 

Pact (Admitting palely): I guess it’s 
because . . . I’m afraid of girls! 
(Quick curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Fear.Less ONE 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Knight may wear costume of gray 
pajamas and cardboard painted to resemble 
suit of armor, boots, and Sg wee helmet. 
King, Queen, Advisor, and Princess wear 
suitable nightclothes; King may wear 
crown, Advisor wears nightcap. Page is 
dressed in his court costume; trim shirt, 
doublet, hose. Ghost wears sheet. 

Setting: The castle bedroom. At left, a large 
royal bed with night table on which stand 
& pitcher of water and a glass. A table 
stands at center with two chairs beside it; 
a loaf of bread and a candle are on the 
table. There is an exit at right leading to 
other rooms of the castle. 

Properties: Loaf of bread, candle, pitcher of 
water, glass, sword, vulture-like bird 


(which may be stuffed or of papier-mache), 
deck of cards. 

Lighting: No special effects necessary. If 
desired, lights may go up when King and 
royal party enter, and dim again when 
Page is left alone on stage. 

Sounds: Sound of cock crowing at dawn. 








PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Matrer oF CONSCIENCE 
(Play on pages 51-56) 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. George and his 
Conscience are dressed identically. Judith 
and Dora wear blouses or sweaters and 
skirts: Mrs. Payne wears a housedress. 

Setting: The living room of the Payne home. 
There is a couch at left. On the right is a 
table, which has several magazines and a 
phone on it. There is a chair beside it. 
Other tables, chairs, lamps, ete., are added 
to comfortably furnish the room. Doors 
at left and right lead to the rest of the 
house and outdoors. 

Properties: Pencil, pen, and letter opener, for 
George; diary, for Judith; measuring cup, 
for Mrs. Payne. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The 


Magic Bread 


by Evva Brinker 


Characters 
BAKER 
BAKER’s MoTHER 
GROCER PEPPER 
FARMER 
FARMER'S WIFE 
MILKMAN 
MILKMAID 
SMALL GIRL 
WonpDER WoRKER 

Time: Long, long ago. 

Serrine: The Baker’s shop. There is a 
sales counter on one side. Upstage 
is a large oven. 

At Rise: Baker and BAKErR’s MoTruEeR 
are putting bread in the oven. 

Baker’s Moruer: Plenty to do today, 
son. Always plenty in a bakeshop. 

Baker (Putting bread in oven): Never- 
theless it’s good work, Mother. 
Everybody likes our bread. 

Baker’s Moruer (Looks off): Here 
comes Grocer Pepper, spry as a 
grasshopper. (GROCER PEPPER 
enters.) 

Grocer Preprer (Briskly): Good morn- 
ing! Good morning! 
earlier than 1? Nobody, of course. 
Here is your yeast. 


Who comes 


(Claps it down 
with a flourish) And here is your 
salt. (Claps it down, turns snappily) 
Now! Pepper, at your 
service. Any noodles, beans, peas? 
Any tea, fruit, cheese? 

Baker: Nothing else, thank you. 
Shall we pay you in bread as usual? 


(jrocer 


GrocerR Pepper: You need yeast, I 
need bread. Fair enough. Did you 
hear the Wonder Worker is coming 
today? 

BaKker’s Moruer: Today! 

Grocer Pepper: The tailor heard he’ll 
give us something everybody wants. 
(Gives a happy hop, then becomes 
serious) Now what could that be? 
(Slowly, head in hand, which 1s cupped 
in other hand) What could that be? 
(Enter Farmer and F AnMER’s WIFE) 

Farmer: Good morning, good friends. 
(Setting down sack) | have brought 
your flour. Is the bread baked? 

BAKER (Opens the oven door, as he and 
BakEr’s Moruer peer in): No, not 
yet. (Reaches under oven and turns 
on another flashlight) It will bake 
faster now. 

Baker’s Moruer (Looking at larm- 
ER's Wire): And this 
pretty young lady? 

FarMER: This is my bride. Her name 
is Mary Ann. (Farmer’s WIFE 
curlseys ) 


who is 


ALL (Bowing): How nice! 
Baker’s Moruer: Welcome, my dear. 
(Takes her hand) This deserves a 
(She holds out her hand to the 
others, and they happily make a ring 
and sing the first stanza of “The 
Farmer in the Dell.’ When they 
start the second stanza, the fF ARMER’S 
WIFE giggles and stops. The others 
dance around her for one stanza.) 


song. 





You and your wife must go to the 
Square today. The Wonder Worker 
is coming. 
F’anmer’s Wire: The Wonder Worker! 
(Good! 
Baker: He will give us something we 
all want. (SmMaALL GIRL runs on.) 
SmaLu Girt: The Wonder Worker is 
coming! The Wonder Worker is 
right here! 
Aut: Oh! Look! 
WORKER. ) 
Wonper Worker: I am the Wonder 
Worker. I work wonders. 
I will give you today 
What everyone wants. 


(Enter WoNDER 


Come with me. 
You will see. 
SMALL Giri: Will you give all of us 
something we want? Even me? 
Wonper Worker: I will indeed 
With goodly speed. 
Now come. (zits with SMALL GIRL) 
Grocer Pepper: I'll be the first! 
Nobody gets ahead of Grocer Pep- 
per. (In his hurry, he stumbles over 
his own feet. Gets wp, bows.) Grocer 
Pepper, at your service. (//urries 
off) 
Farmer (7'o0 Farmer’s Wire): And, 
let’s be next. 
Farmer’s Wire: We 
(Starts off) 
Farmer (Turning): Aren’t you com- 


can’t miss this. 


ing? 
Baker’s Moruer (To son): 
[’ll tend the bread. 


You go. 


Baker: The loaves are too heavy for 


you, and it’s hard to keep the fire 
going. I will stay. 
Farmer’s Wire: Hurry! 
bread burn! 
BAKER: Please go, Mother. 


Let the 


° 


Baker’s Moruer (Shaking head): 
You’ll need my help. 

Farmer: If you won’t come, good day. 
(FARMER and FarMer’s WIFE erit.) 

Baker: Whatever the gift, the people 
will still need bread. (Enter MILK- 
MAID and MILKMAN.) 

BaKER’s Moruer: Good morning, 
Milkman and Milkmaid! 

MiLKMAN: Good morning, both. Here 
is the milk and cream. 

Miitkmaip: Why do you stand so 
serious? Is something wrong? 

Baker: The Wonder Worker is here. 
Everyone has gone for the gifts. 
You must go, too. 

MitkMAN: We must all go. 
the bread, and come! 
and MILKMAN exit) 

Baker’s Moruer: Tomorrow people 
would be hungry if we didn’t bake. 
(Enter Grocer Pepper, richly 
dressed with hat and cane.) 

Baker: Good day, sir. May I wrap 
you up some bread? 

Grocer Pepper: Me! Carry bread! 
T shall never carry a loaf of bread 


Forget 
(MILKMAID 


again as long as I live. 

Baker’s Morner: Why, it’s Grocer 
Pepper! 

Baker (Staring): It is Grocer Pepper! 
Did the Wonder Worker give you 
those clothes? 

Grocer Preprer: Ha! 
that’s not all. 
(Shows wallet.) 

Baker’s Moruer: But why don’t you 
want bread? 


(Struts) And 
Money! — Look! 


Aren’t you going to 
eat? 
Grocer Pepper: I didn’t say I 
wouldn’t eat bread. I said I wouldn’t 
carry bread. Why should I? (Potnt- 
ing) And don’t expect yeast and salt 





and things any more. I won’t bring 
them. 
BaKER: But we 
without yeast. 
Grocer PeprerR (Thinking): Maybe 
I shan’t even eat bread. Let me see. 
I like bread. Your loaves are always 
fresh and have a good brown crust. 
Yes, I shall eat bread. But I shan’t 
carry any. I'll send my errand boy 
for it! 

Baker’s Moruer: What will you do 
now? (They take bread out) 

Grocer Pepper: Let — me 
(Counts on his fingers) I shall eat. 
I shall sleep. And I shall do nothing. 
All day. A-h-h! (Swings his cane so 
that he knocks off his hat. Replaces tt, 
gelling it on backwards. Changes it. 
The Farmer and Farmer’s WIFE 
enter, richly dressed.) 

Farmer: The Wonder Worker gave 
everybody gold! 

FarRMER’S WIFE (To BAKER’S 
Moruer): I could hardly wait to 

(Showing dress) Isn’t it 

I’ll never wear an apron 


can’t make bread 


see. 


show you. 
beautiful? 
again. 
Farmer: And see this! (Shows wallet) 
I’m not a farmer any more. 
Baker: I thought you liked farming. 


Farmer: I do. [ like to get out in the , 


fields and plant, and [ like to gather 
in the good fruit and grain. But 
still, why should I farm now? 
Baker: Where will I get flour? 
Farmer: [’m sorry, but not from me. 
Grocer Perper: Why didn’t you go 
to the Wonder Worker? Then you 
wouldn’t need to bake. 
Baker’s Moruer: We couldn’t let all 
the bread burn. That’s why. 
GrRocER Pepper: It’s no affair of mine. 
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I think I’ll go and count my money. 
(Opens wallet) Two hundred — three 
hundred (Drops cane, picks it up.) 
four hundred — five hundred (Drops 
cane, sighs, wipes forehead, picks up 
cane, exits.) 

BakER: Somebody has to bake bread. 
(Enter MILKMAN and MILKMAID, 
richly dressed.) 

Baker’s Moruer: Did you get money, 
too? 

MiikKMaNn: More than I could carry. 
My wife has to help. 
MILKMAID: See my hat! 
roses! (Struts) How do you like 

the jacket? 

Baker: Wonderful! But will you bring 
us milk? 

Mi.kmMaip: We were saying just now 
that we’d better quit keeping cows. 
(Wistfully): Ull miss old 
though, and the new little calves. 
They’re so cute on their wobbly legs. 

MILkKMAN: I’!! miss the animals, too. 
(Sighs) Well, I expect we’ll be getting 
a servant now to come for bread. 
Goodbye, all. 

Au: Goodbye. (They exit.) 

Baker: No yeast, no flour, no milk. 
That means bread. (Enter 
GROCER PEPPER. ) 

GROCER PEPPER I’ve 
come for bread. The 
Wonder Worker made my errand 
boy rich, too, and he isn’t working, 
either. 

Baker: I can give you bread today, 
but there’|] 
morrow. (Puts loaf in bag. Grocer 
PEPPER lakes it and starts off, stops.) 

Grocer Pepper: What did you say? 
No bread after tomorrow? 

BakerR’s Morner (Gently): 


Lace and 


Floss 


no 


(Sheepishly) : 
(Pause) 


be no bread after to- 


That’s 





right. We can’t make bread out of 
nothing. 

GROCER Peprer: Well, well! 
No bread! 


your 


really! 
(Scratches his head) But 
is so good. ‘To tell 
the truth, I’d like a little right now. 
(Gavng back the loaf) Would you 
slice me off just a bite? Would you? 
(Baker’s Moruer slices off a very 


| re ad 


little and he munches slowly, thinking) 
not right. 

(Lnter FanmMeER and FarMER’s WIFE) 
FARMER 


Hmm Something’s 

I’m back for my bread. I 
asked my neighbor to work for me, 
but he’s rich now and won’t carry 
bread 

Farmer’s Wire 
me to fetch it, 
he is 

FARMER C'rossly): You can carry your 


Pointing): We asked 


but I’m as rich as 


lr ARM- 
BAKER’S 


sunker, cut it in two 


WIFE 


own 


ER’S makes face. 


Mornen gives cach half a loaf. Enter 


MiILKMAN and MILKMAID. 
not 4 
ll take 


Mitkmaip: There’s person in 


town for hire. So we our 
bread SAKER wraps i) 

harmen’s Wire (Looking at half loaf): 
This won't What shall 
| do then? 


PEPPER: 


last long. 


(7ROCER limm. What will 
any of us do? 

MitkMAN: What if nobody works? No 
food at all? 


Mitkmatp: When we grew flour, and 


sold groceries, and kept cows, we 

had plenty. I think J see what’s 
wrong. 

Farmer: Yes, I do, too. I will go back 
to growing grain and fruit. 

Farmer’s Wire (Nods): Good! 

(;RocER Pepper (Looking at clothes): 
These will look very well in the 


store. (Gives his happy hop) Grocer 


Pepper, at your service! Any noodles, 


beans, peas? Any tea, fruit, cheese? 

Baker’s Motuer: That means bread 
again! 

Baker: Thank goodness! 

MiLKMAN: We have learned something 
well worth knowing. (/ntler SMALL 
Girt and WonpER WORKER.) 

SMALL GIRL: the Wonder 
Worker again! 

Wonpberk Worker: This year I fear 


Here is 


My gift is bare, 

For gold alone is not enough. 

And you have found this out your- 
selves 

That work makes magic, too. 

There is more magic in one loaf of 
bread 

Than is in all the gold 

In all the world. 

Farewell! 

Aut: Thank you, 
Goodbye! (1 
falls. ) 


Wonder Worker. 


exils as the curtain 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 70) 





Wait and See 


by Mary F. Smith 


Characters 

WINKY | 
BLINKy > the winged fairies 
Foams! 
TEENY 
TINY 
Tuprpy } 
Mr. TurtLe 
Mr. Rassir 
Mrs. BLUEBIRD 

SETTING: A woodland glade. 

Av Ruse: The six fairies are at work 


> the wingless fairies 
| 


straightening blades of grass, plant- 
ing seeds, and smoothing the soft 
earth. WINKY, BLINKy, and TWINky, 
who have gauzy pink and blue wings, 
work hard; Vreny, Viny, and Tuppy, 
who have no wings, help halfheartedly. 

Buinky (Inspecting the worl): There! 
That looks much better. Tiny, step 
on that piece of dirt over there. I 
think it’s all smooth except for that 
one spot. (TINY 
proaches the spot and taps it lightly 
with her foot.) 

Winky (Looking up from her job of 
straightening grass blades): What in 
the world is wrong with you? You 
haven’t helped us one bit all week. 
Are you sick? I’ve straightened all 
these poor, bent blades of grass by 
myself, while you three just sat 
around looking like sick 
Whatever is wrong with you? 


very slowly ap- 


humans. 


TEENY (Jn a small, sad voice): I’m 
sorry. We do mean to be helpful. 
It’s just that Tuppy, Tiny and I 
were thinking. 

Twinky: Thinking? You three little 
ones had better stop thinking, and 
get to work with the 
We fairies will never have the woods 


rest of us. 


ready for springtime, unless we all 
work together. 
Burnky: Look! Here comes Mr. Rab- 
bit. I wonder what he wants. (Mr. 
tABBIT hops in, tossing a large, 
fluffy white ball from hand to hand.) 
Mr. Rapsir: Hello, everybody. Do 
stop working and come and play 
I’ve found the most won- 
derful playground. See, it’s full of 
big, fat, white dandelion balls, and 
you know how much fun they are. 
I’ll let you start the game first, if 
you'll only come. 


with me. 


Please, I’m so 
lonesome. 

Winky: Let’s go! 
all morning. 


We’ve worked hard 
I do so love to play 
with those puff balls. Bet I'll beat 
all you fellows. Come on, everybody. 
Mr. Rapurr: Give me a head start and 
I'll lead the way. (Mr. Rapnir hops 
offstage as Winky, BLINK) 
Twinky fly after him in a great 
flurry of wings. 


and 
Teeny, Tiny, and 
Tuppy, who have no wings, are left 
staring afler them.) 








Tiny, why 
don’t we have wings like the other 
fairies? We miss all the fun. Worst 
of all, they don’t even listen to us. 
I think I’m going to ery. 


Teeny: There they go! 


Tiny: Don’t ery, Teeny. I want wings, 
too, and I’ve tried very hard to be 
patient. This 
morning, I had a little pain right 
in the middle of my back. Do look, 
Tuppy. Do you see anything? (Tiny 
backs up to Tuppy) 


Know something? 


Tuppy: Let me see. (Pokes Tiny’s 
back hopefully) Yes, | do believe 
(With a closer look) No, Tiny. (Pre- 
tends to pull a thorn from Tixy’s 
back) Look! It’s only a little thorn. 
You must have bumped into the 
rosebush. (The three sit mournfully 
on the ground.) 

Tiny: I knew it was too good to be 
true. I just knew it! 

Without the 

slowest creatures in the whole forest. 


TEENY: wings, we are 
(Mr. Turr.e enters at his usual slow 
pace. ) 

Mr. Turrte: Come now, | wouldn't 
say that. 
Turtle is the slowest one of all, and, 

None of 

this hustle and bustle for me. | 


Who 


wants to go flying around in the air, 


Everybody knows Mr. 
if you ask me, I enjov it. 
believe in taking things easy. 


when you can crawl along on the 
good, safe ground? 

Tiny: Mr. Turtle, you just don’t un- 
derstand. You don’t come out of 
your shell long enough to see what’s 
going on. 

Mr. Turrie: Is that so? I can see 

that you three are sitting here all 


alone. Where are the rest of the 
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fairies? And what is wrong with 
you? You look awful. 

Teeny: Blinky, Winky and ‘Twinky 
have all flown over to play with Mr. 
Rabbit. 

Mr. Turtte: Why didn’t you go 
along? Isn’t your work finished? 
Tiny: We had to stay here because we 
can’t fly, and Mr. Rabbit hops so 

fast we can’t keep up with him. 

Mr. TurtLe: Well, now, that’s too 
bad. Turn around and let me look 
at you. (They back up to him and he 
inspects their backs very carefully.) 
No sign of any wings! Well, now, 
let me think. 

TrEENY: Please think hard, Mr. Turtle. 
We'll do anything you say, if only 
you'll think of something. 

Tiny: May we get you something to 
eat? 

Tuppry: Some fresh leaves — or maybe 
some mint? I know where it grows. 
I’ll run and get it. 

Mr. Turrie: No, no. Sit down and 

Now, let me 
Where was that purple toadstool? 
Oh, yes, I remember. 

Tuppy: Toadstool? What toadstool? 

Trkeny: Do hush. Let Mr. Turtle 
think. 

Mr. TurtLe: Now, what was it that 
old Mr. Owl said to do? He is very 
wise, you know. Was it six times 

that toadstool, or was it 

No, that doesn’t sound right. 

three? Four — that 

was it! Go to the purple toadstool 
near the and turn 

around four times. Then make a 

wish, and maybe it will come true. 

I think that’s what he said. Do you 

want to try? Maybe Mr. Owl was 


listen to me. see. 


around 
two? 
Six two 


redwood tree, 











only teasing, but he looked very 

serious to me. 

Orners: Yes, yes! We want to try. 

Tiny: I can hardly wait. 

TEENY: May we go now? 

Tuppy: Right this very minute? 

Mr. TurtLe: Suit yourselves. And 
be sure it’s the purple toadstool. 
No other color will do. 

Orners (As they run offstage): Thank 
vou, thank you, thank you. 

Mr. Turtite (To himself): Well, I 


hope it works. But you never can 


tell about magic. Sometimes it 
works and sometimes it doesn’t. It 
all depends. (Curtains close. When 


they open again, Mr. Turrie has 
gone. Tiny, TEENY, and Turpy are 
onstage, looking at a large purple 
toadstool in stage center.) 

Tiny: This must be the place. There’s 
the toadstool. 

TreENY: What a lovely rich purple. 
I’m sure it’s deep, deep magic. 

Tuppy (Shivering): I’m afraid. 
you afraid? 

TEENY: Yes, a little. But let’s do what 
Mr. Turtle said. Four times around 
the toadstool. (They 
join hands and dance around the toad- 
stool.) 

Tuppy: We’ve done it. Quickly now. 
Let’s shut our eyes and all wish to- 
gether. 


Are 


Here we go. 


Au: We wish and wish for just two 
things; 

Oh, please, a pair of fairy wings! 
(They open their eyes and inspect each 
other. ) 

TreENY: Feel me, feel me. 
feel anything? 

Tiny: No, feel me. 


Do you 


(Reaching around 
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to her back) They’re coming out, 
aren’t they? 

Tuppy: I’m sure I can feel something. 
Look at me. Look at me. 

TEENY: I can’t see a thing, Tiny. Not 
a single thing. 

Tiny: I can’t either. 
not on you and not on Tuppy. 

Tuppy: No wings are coming. We’re 
not going to have any wings. (Be- 
gins to cry) The magie didn’t work. 

Teeny: This hateful old 
It’s no good. 

Tiny: Let’s tear it down. 

Tuppy: It’s no good for magic or any- 
thing else. It’s only a fooler. (As 
they attack the toadstool, Mrs. Buur- 
BIRD enters, 
brella. ) 

Mrs. Buiuesirp: Here! Here! What’s 
all this? What are you doing to that 
purple toadstool? 

Tiny: We’re tearing it down because 


Not on me and 


toadstool! 


brandishing an um- 


its magic is no good. 
Teeny: It didn’t bring us wings. 
Tuppy: We'll never be like the other 


fairies. Oh, why must we be dif- 


ferent? 
Mrs. Buvesirp: Different? Who is 
different? You three little sillies! 


I’ve been watching you dance around 
that toadstool, and I’ve been won- 
dering what you were up to. Did 
you really think it could give you 
wings? Now stop that crying and 
come over here. (Rubbing their eyes 
and sobbing softly, they go over to 
Mrs. Biuesirp, who gets out a large 
pocket handkerchief.) Were! Now, 
blow! (Wipes each nose) Now, stop 
that sniffling, and listen tome. You, 
Tiny, and Teeny, and Tuppy, look 
at me. How old are you? 





Tuppy: I’m three. 

Teeny: I’m three and one half. 

Tiny: I’m almost four. 

Mus. Biugesiep: Well, for goodness 
sake! Now wipe away those tears. 
You still baby fairies. 
When you are really four years old, 

I 


bet each one of you can feel sort of a 


are just 


your wings will begin to grow. 


tickling between your shoulder 
blades right now 

Teeny (Reaching back to scratch): It 
does feel a bit itchy. 

‘Tiny: I think I feel something. 

Tupry: I do feel a tickle like a very 
small feather. 

Mus. Buvesrep: Of course you do. 
If you had asked the other fairies, 
they would have told you. But no, 
you just sat around looking sad and 
feeling sorry for yourselves, and not 
telling what was troubling you. 

Tiny: Will we really get our wings 
without the magic toadstool? 


Mrs. Biuesirp: You just wait and 
see, my dears! You just wait and 
see. 

Teeny: Really, truly? Do you mean 
it? 


Tuprpy: Are you sure? 

Mrs. Biuepsirp: Of course, am. 
Bluebirds always tell the truth. 
We love to bring happiness too. So 


I 


smile, you three, and dance around 
(TEENY, 
Tiny, and Tuppy dance and sing) 
We'll dance around and round again, 
And this time, we'll be- gleeful. 


that old toadstool again. 


We know we’ll get our wings some- 
day, 
Like all the fairy people. (Curtain.) 


THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Walt AND SEE 

Characters: 2 male; 7 female; may be played 
with all-girl cast, if desired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Fairies wear bright-colored fairy 
costumes, with filmy full skirts. Winky, 
Blinky, and Twinky wear gauzy wings of 
pink and blue; Tiny, Teeny, and Tuppy 
have no wings. Mr. Rabbit wears a brown 
or white elf’s costume, with long ears and 
a fluffy tail. Mr. Turtle wears a brown 
elf’s costume, with a wide, green cardboard 
shell over it. Mrs. Bluebird wears a blue- 

_ winged costume with red breast. 

Setting: A woodland glade. The glade may 
have flowers, shrubs, trees, grass, etc., as 
desired, or a bare stage may be used. When 
the curtains open the second time, a large 
purple papier-maché toadstool stands in 
the center of the stage. 

Properties: Seeds, for one or two fairies; large, 
fluffy white ball, for Mr. Rabbit; umbrella 
and handkerchief, for Mrs. Bluebird. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Macic Breap 
(Play on pages 63-66) 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Peasant dress for all except Wonder 
Worker, who wears a long black robe and 
a turban or wizard’s hat. Baker also 
wears a white apron and a chef’s hat; 
Baker's Mother wears a white apron. When 
Grocer Pepper, Farmer, Farmer’s Wife, 
Milkman, and Milkmaid enter the second 
time, they wear rich clothing, ornately em- 
broidered; Grocer Pepper wears a tall hat 
and carries a cane, and Milkmaid wears a 
hat with lace and roses, and an embroidered 
jacket. 

Properties: Several loaves of bread in pans 
and a knife, for Baker and Baker’s Mother. 
Bread may be covered with cheesecloth to 
look unbaked when it is put in the oven. 
Several packages, including two labeled 
“veast’”’ and “salt,” and wallet full of 
paper money, for Grocer Pepper. 

Setting: The Baker’s shop. 
sales counter. On the other side, upstage, 
is a large oven. This may be a large cor- 
rugated box, painted as an oven, with a 
wide door above and a flashlight shining 
through the door below to resemble a fire. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


On one side is a 








Simple Sam 


hy Mary Nygaard Peterson 


Characters 
SIMPLE SAM 
PEASANT 
Ist GUARD 
2ND GUARD 
KING 
Ist ATTENDANT 
2nD ATTENDANT 
CouRTIERS 
TIME: A sunny morning, long, long ago. 
SetTrinG: A forest path in a mythical 
kingdom. At left is a fallen log. 
At Rise: Sam is entering the stage, 
whistling. He walks jauntily. His 
few belongings are in a colored ban- 
danna tied to the end of @ stick whach 
he carries over his shoulder. 


log and see who it is. 
can walk along together. 


Maybe we 

(He sits, 
puls his knapsack down and looks 
Ile he gins 
whistling softly. The Peasant enters. 


about him with interest. 


He carries an unwieldy box with which 
he is having some difficulty. Since he 
is fat, and the day is sunny, he is 
uncomfortably warm and in a bad 
mood. Sam rises at the sight of the 
man and goes toward him in a friendly 
manner.) (ood morning, sir. (There 
is no answer from the PEASANT, who 
continues on his course.) May I help 
you, sir? I would be glad to carry 
your box for you. What is in it? 


PEASANT (Glaring at SAM and speaking 
gruffly): Nothing for you. 

Sam (Falling back): U'm sorry, sir. I 
didn’t mean to be inquisitive. (The 


Sam (Stopping, downstage center, to 
look about him. He is pleased with 
what he sees): What a_ beautiful 
world this is! And it’s mine —~ all PEASANT walks around Sam and con- 
mine. I wonder which way I should Sam looks afler 
go now — to the village (//e motions him shaking his head regretfully. 


tinues on his way. 





toward the audience), to the seashore 
(He motions to the right), or to the 
mountains? (He motions wpstage, 
left) That mountain road looks in- 
teresting. (He peers upstage left, 
shading his eyes with his hand.) 1 
believe there’s a mansion up there 

a castle, perhaps. (SAm tilts his head 
to the side and listens intently.) It 
sounds as if someone is coming. I 
wonder who it could be, on this 
lonely path? (He listens again.) I 
think I’ll just sit down on this fallen 





Absent-mindedly he puts his hand into 
his pocket and begins jingling the 
coins he has there. He turns and is 
about to exit in the opposite direction 


from the PEASANT.) 


PEASANT (Stops and listens to the coins 


jingling. Hurriedly, he puts down his 
box and follows 3am): Wait. Wait, 
my boy. 


Sam (Slopping politely): You called 


me, sir? 


PeASANT: Did I hear money jingling 


in your pocket? 








Sam (Still speaking politely): I don’t 
know whether you did or not, sir. 

PEASANT (Impatiently): Don’t be im- 
pertinent, lad. Do you have money 
in your pocket? 

Sam (Surprised): Why, yes, sir. I do. 
(He takes out a handful of coins and 
holds them out in his open palm for 
the man to see.) See? 

PEASANT (Throwing his hands up in a 
gesture of amazement and giwing a 
surprised whistle): 1 should say you 
have. (Then, speaking suspiciously) 
Who are you, lad? 

Sam: My name is Sam, sir. 

PEASANT: Sam. Is that all they call 
you? 

Sam: Well, my brothers call me Simple 
Sam, But that’s not really my name, 
you know. 

PEASANT: Simple Sam, eh? Hmmm. 
Where’d you get all that money, 
Simple Sam? 

Sam (Replacing the money in his pocket) : 

just 

this morning. “Here, Simple Sam,” 


My brothers gave it to me 


they said, ‘“Here’s your share of the 
money. 


your fortune? The world is yours.” 


Why don’t you go and seek 


(Sam looks about him appreciatively) 
A very nice world it is, too, don’t 
you think? 

Peasant (Giving the world the briefest 
kind of a look): Oh, yes. Beyond a 
doubt. Beyond a doubt. (Then he 
looks again at Sam) But this money, 
now. If you were to see something 
you really liked, you would buy it, 
with your money, wouldn’t you? 

Sam (Thoughtfully): I suppose I would, 
sir. 

Peasant (Going to his box and lift- 


ing it up): Now, in this box I 


~I 
to 





have something very nice. I should 
like you to see it. (He carries it 
toward Sam and tries to open the lid 
with his free hand. Sam goes to help 
him. Sam peeks within the box and 
whistles appreciatively.) Mighty fine, 
isn’t it? What did I tell you? 

Sam: Mighty fine, sir. I don’t believe 
I’ve ever seen a finer goose. 

PEASANT: I know you haven’t. There 
couldn’t be a finer goose than this. 
I have cared for it since it was an 
egg. Fed it from my own table, I did. 

Sam (Admiringly): It’s a mighty fine 
goose, sir. You must be proud to 
be the owner of it. 

PEASANT: I am. But, since you like it 
so much, I might be willing to trade 
it for the money you have in your 
pocket. 

Sam: That is fair enough. After all, 

(Sam hands the 

Then he 
starts to exit right and the PEASANT 
left.) 

Peasant (Barely concealing his glee): 
Simple Sam, is right! (They have 
almost reached their respective exits 


He 


I can’t eat money. 


PEASANT his money. 


when Sam thinks of something. 
turns.) 

Sam (Calling): Oh, sir. (He sees that 
the Peasant does not wish to hear 
him and he calls more insistently) 
Sir! Wait a moment! 

Peasant (He turns, grudgingly, but has 
no intention of coming back): Oh, no, 
my lad. 
mind now. 


You can’t change your 
A trade’s a trade. (He 
turns and is about to exit again, but 
Sam calls insistently.) 

Sam: Wait, kind sir. 
change my mind. 


I don’t want to 








Peasant (Half-suspiciously): What do 
you want, then? 

Sam (Nodding his head in the direction 
of upstage left): I just wondered, sir, 
what is that building on the hillside 
yonder? 

Peasant (Looking briefly in the direc- 
tion indicated and speaking scorn- 
fully): That’s the castle, of course. 

Sam: A castle. Who lives in it? 

Peasant: Why, the king, of course. 
You don’t know 
Simple Sam? 

Sam (Disregarding the insult and speak- 
ing wonderingly): The king. Think 
of that. I believe I’ll go to the castle 
and give my goose to the king. It 
is a goose fit for a king. Don’t you 
think? (He looks questioningly at the 
PEASANT.) 

Peasant: Beyond a doubt. Beyond a 
doubt. (Sam exits right. The 

PEASANT looks after him, shrugs his 
shoulders and makes a twirling motion 
at his head with his forefinger to in- 
dicate that he thinks Sam is not very 
bright.) A fool and his money are 

' soon parted. 


much, do you, 


(He jingles the coins 
in his own pocket as he exits. As soon 
as Sam and the Peasant have de- 
parted, the lst GuARD enters and takes 
his position at right of stage. The 
2nd GuarRD enters and takes his 
position between center and left of 
stage. SAM enters, right, carrying his 
box. Whistling, he attempts to pass the 
Ist GUARD.) 

Ist GUARD (Slepping into his path and 
halting him): Where do you think 
you're going? 

Sam: Why, I’m going to see the king. 

Ist Guarb: Oho! You think anyone 
who wants to can just walk right 





in and see the king? What do you 
want with him? 

Sam: Why, I just want to give him a 
present. 

Ist Guarp: Now, that’s different. 
Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place? I must tell you, though, that 
half of every present that is brought 
to the king belongs to me. As soon as 
you have given me my half, you 
may go on. 

Sam (Douhtfully): | don’t know about 
this. You see, my present is a goose. 
I don’t think it would look right to 
give the king half a goose. 
think it would? 

Ist Guarp (Seratching his head): May- 
be not. (He scratches his head some 
more.) Tell you what we'll do. You 
take that goose (Gestures toward the 
box) to the king. When the king 
gives you a present in return, you 
must give half of it to me. Is that 
agreed? 

Sam (Doubtfully): 1 suppose so, sir. 

Ist Guarp: Very well, then. You may 
goon. But remember, [’ll be waiting 
right here when you return, and 
you’d better not try any tricks on 
me. (Ist GUARD permits SAM to pro- 
ceed toward the left. He soon en- 
counters the 2nd GUARD.) 

2np Guarp: Halt! Where do you think 
you are going? 

Sam: Why, I am going into the castle 
to give this present to the king. 

2np GuarRD: Oho! And do you think 
just anyone can go in to see the 
king whenever he feels like it? 

Sam: The guard at the gate said that 
I might enter. 

2np Guarb: He said you could enter 
the gate. IJ am the one who guards 


Do you 








the door, and 
present to the king must give half of 


it to me, or he does not enter. 


whoever brings a 


Sam: That doesn’t seem very fair. Any- 
I don’t 
think it would look right to give half 
Do you think 


way, my present is a goose. 


a goose to the king. 
it would? 
2npd GUARD his chin. re- 
The king 
might begin wondering what hap- 
pened to the other half. (He rubs 
Il] tell you 


what we can do. You give your goose 


(Rubbing 
flectively): Probably not. 


his chin some more.) 


to the king. He will offer you some- 


thing in return. Whatever it is, you 


must promise to give me half. Is 
that agreed? 

Sam (/eluctantly): 1 suppose so. 

2np Guarp: Then you may enter. But, 
remember! (SAM Passes the 2ND 


Giuarp. Ile murmurs to himself.) 
Half to 
What does that 


(Sam and the two GUARDS 


Sam: Half to the first guard 
the second guard. 
leave me? 

leave the stage. Stage hands enter im- 

As 

soon as that is done, Sam and the two 

Gvuanps re-enter, left. 


mediately to set up the throne. 


They stand in 

a close group. There is fanfare and 
shouting offstage.) 

Covurtiers (Offstage): The King! Long 
live the King! 
Majesty. 
lowed by his retinue. 
on the throne. 


Make way for His 

(The Kina enters, fol- 

He seats himself 

CouRTIERS line up at 
his left and at his right. Two personal 
ATTENDANTS sland close to him, one 
on cach side.) 

Everyone: Long live the King! 

Isr ArrenpDaNntT (Stepping forward): 

His Gracious Majesty, our King, is 

ready to receive petitions from his 


people. (There is a pause when no 
one moves or speaks.) Isn’t there 
anyone here this morning who wishes 
to speak to the king? (Isr and 2nND 
Guarps begin to push Sam forward.) 

Ist Guarp (Hissing loudly): Go on. 
Ask for gold. 

2np Guarp (Hissing just as loudly): 
Ask for diamonds. 
has caught the atlention of everyone on 


(The commotion 


the stage.) 

Isr Arrenpantr: Did you wish to see 
the king, lad? 

SAM 


(Going forward uncomfortably): 


Yes, your honor. I have a present 
here [ should like to give to the king. 

Isr Arrenpbant (Looking into the box): 
You may present it to the king, lad. 
It (Sam goes to the 
throne and I:neels before it, holding out 
the box to the KING. The 2nd Art- 
PENDANT flakes the box and holds it 
open for the KING to see. 


is very nice. 


KinG: What a fine goose. It is many a 

year since I have seen such a fine 
I shall look forward 
(He 


speaks to the 2nd ATTENDANT) See 


goose as that. 


to having it for my dinner. 


that the cook receives it at once. 

2np ArrenpaNntr: Yes, Your Majesty. 
(He bows low to the KinG, and then 
hands the box to one of the CoURTIERS 
near at hand. That Courrier exits, 
right, with the box.) 

KinG (Turning his attention to Sam): 
Now, my fine lad, I should like to 
reward you for your thoughtfulness. 
What give you that will 
please you most? 


may I 


Sam (Still kneeling, he casts glances over 
They 


make significant gestures to remind 


his shoulder at the GUARDS. 








him of what they want): Your Majesty, 
I find it hard to speak. 

Kina (Impatiently): Come, now. 
Surely, there must be many things 
a lad like you would want. Gold, 
perhaps? (At the mention of gold, the 
Ist Guarp looks delighted.) Or 
jewels? (At the mention of jewels, the 
2ND GUARD looks pleased.) 

Sam: If it is all the same to you, Your 
Majesty, I wouldn’t care for either 
gold or jewels. (The Guarps show 
anger.) 

KING (Mildly): It is many a day since 

gift of gold or 

jewels from the king 


anyone refused a 

Are you quite 
sure you don’t want them? 

Sam: Quite sure, Your Majesty. If it 
is all the same to you, Sire, I should 
like to have only a good beating. 
(This electrifies everyone on the stage. 
Many voices can be heard exclaiming, 
“What!” 
belief. The Guanps are enraged.) 

Kine: Did I hear you correctly, my 
lad? You want only a good beating? 

Sam: That is correct, Your Majesty. 
A good beating is all I ask. 

KinG: A most unusual request, | must 


The KING sits up in dis- 


say. I do not like to grant your wish, 
but since you insist, it shall be as 
you say. (He speaks to his two Arv- 
TENDANTS.) Take the lad out and 
give him ten good strokes. (The 
two ATTENDANTS grasp Sam by the 
arms and begin hurrying him to the 
exit.) 

Sam (Sputtering): Wait! Wait! 
the ATTENDANTS seem to have no in- 


Since 


tention of waiting, SAM appeals to the 


KING, over his shoulder.) Your 
Majesty. Your Majesty. 
Kina (Sternly): Wait. (The At- 


on 


TENDANTS halt.) Bring the lad back 
here. (They do so. Sam again kneels 
at the Kina’s feet.) I must warn you, 
lad. I do not like to have my time 
wasted by foolishness such as this. 
What is it, now? Have you changed 
your mind about the reward? Let 
us have no more nonsense. 

Sam: Forgive me, Your Majesty. For- 
give me. I have not changed my 
mind about the reward, but it is not 
right that I should take it for myself, 

KING (Coldly): You had better explain 
yourself. I do not understand such 
foolishness, 

Sam: You see, Your Majesty, the re- 

I have 


Jefore 


ward does not belong to me. 
promised it to someone else, 
the guard at the gate would let me 
enter the palace grounds, he made 
me promise that half of any reward 
I might receive should go to him. 
KinG (Glancing at the \sv Guanp and 
speaking thoughtfully): Hmmm. [ 
see. (Ist Guarp looks frightened.) 
Sam: Then, before I was allowed to 
enter the castle, I had to promise to 
give the other half of anything I 
might receive to the guard at the 
door. (Both GuARDs are now blubber- 
ing. The KiNG glances at them.) So, 
vou see, Your Majesty, the reward 
does not rightly belong to me. I do 
not feel as though I should accept it. 
and | 
agree with you heartily. (//e speaks 
lo his ATTENDAN’S) Take the two 
guards out and divide this Jad’s beat- 
ing between them. (The Ar- 
TENDANTS grasp the protesting 


KinG: I see what you mean 


GUARDS and hurry them through the 
exit. The KING speaks kindly to the 
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TEEN-AGE PLAYS for 
ALL OCCASIONS 


by Mitprep Hark AND 
NoEL McQUEEN 





A collection of 22 lively one-act 
plays by two well-known play- 
wrights for young people. In ad- 
dition to all the major holidays, 
there are exciting plays for such 
occasions as Mother’s Day, Election 
Day, and Graduation. Simple set- 
tings and inexpensive costuming 
make these plays ideal for amateur 
production. 


Junior and Senior High 
(Clothbound) 465 pages; $5.00 
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EKasy-to-memorize lines, natural sit- 
uations, and simple settings make 
the plays ideal for youngsters. All 
important 
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Prevention Week, Election Day, 
Book Week, Flag Day, and Class 
Day. 


Lower Grades 
(Clothbound) 286 pages; $4.00 
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with the 33 short plays in this fine | 


tion and understanding, these lively | 


holidays are covered | 
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still kneeling Sam) What is your 
name, my lad? 

Sam: Sam, my lord. 

KInG: Sam? Is that all they call you? 

Sam: Well, my brothers call me 
Simple Sam, but that is not right- 
fully my name, Your Majesty. 

KinG: I should say not, Sam, for if 
you are simple, I only wish we had 
a great many more simple people 
just like you. You are just the kind 
of person I need to help me rule my 
kingdom. Will you stay with me, 
Sam, and be my advisor? I need 
your help so badly! 

Sam: 1 would gladly serve you with my 
life, Your Majesty. 

Kinc: Then that is settled. Now, I 
think the first thing we shall do is 
to change your name. No more shall 
you be called Simple Sam, but 
Samuel, the Wise. (He touches Sam 
on both shoulders with his scepter as 
he pronounces the new name.) Come. 
You shall sit beside me on my throne, 
where I may turn to you for advice 
whenever [ need it. (SAM rises and 
seats himself beside the KING.) 

IXvERYONE: Long live the King! Long 
live Sam-u-el, the Wise! 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Simp.e Sam 

Characters: 7 male; as many male and female 
extras as desired. 

Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple Sam and the Peasant are 
dressed in simple clothes. The Guards 
wear colorful jackets with gold epaulets. 
The King wears a long robe and crown. 
The Attendants and Courtiers are dressed 
in courtly clothes. 

Properties: Colorful bandana, stuffed with 
clothes and tied to the end of a stick; 
large box; heavy, high-backed chair for 
throne. 

Setting: The stage is bare except for a log. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











Part Four Radio Plays 





N 
iY 
David C ld and Uriah H 
avid Copperfieca ana Urtap fleep 
from David Copperfield 
by Charles Dickens 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 
i Characters Narrator: “David Copperfield.”” Who 
NARRATOR can hear the name of David Copper- 
j CHARLES DICKENS field, and not thrill to the remem- 
Betsy TrRorwoop brance of the warmth and love, joy 
i Davin CopPeRrFIELD and heartbreak, life and death that 
Urian Herp occur between its covers? Who does 
Mrs. Heep, his mother not recollect with deep pleasure that 
) AGNES WICKFIELD parade of fabulously alive Dickens 
. r 
Mr. WILKINS MICAWBER characters: Peggotty, the Murd- 
THoMAS TRADDLES stones, Mr. Micawber, Steerforth, 
. NARRATOR: With the exception of Rosa Dartle, Little Emly, Dora 
Shakespeare, the English writer who Spenlow, Mr. Dick, / Martha, The 
has proved to withstand best the ” bekfieids, Tommy Traddles — the 
test of time, who has continually list could extend almost endlessly. 
7 ’ _ ny : 
captured the hearts and minds of But of all the vibrant characters 
readers with his great books, is and chilling episodes in the life of 
CRiesies Tisdhiene ey oe David Copperfield, no encounter is 
books, the most read, best remem- ever as vividly remembered as that 
haved ie the one which be himself with the treacherous, fawning, con- 
_ held favorite. In the preface to it, niving and villainous... Uriah Heep. 


Dickens wrote the following words: Music: Sinister theme, in and under. 
Narrator: After the death of his 
fond mother and the departure of 
his good nurse, young David sought 
refuge with his benevolent grand- 
aunt, Miss Betsy Trotwood. After 
a time, it was decided that he would 
be better off at a school, and so it 
came to pass that David went to 
live with a man by the name of 


Dickens: Of all my books, I like this 
the best. It will be easily believed 
that I am a fond parent to every 
child of my fancy, and that no one 
can ever love that family as dearly 
as I love them. But, like many 
fond parents, I have in my heart 
of hearts, a favourite child; and his 


name is... David Copperfield. Wickfield, in his great house which 
Music: Reminiscent theme, in and was taken care of by his young, 
under. beautiful daughter, Agnes. As our 


“J 
“Ni 








story begins, Betsy Trotwood is 
giving her young nephew some last- 
minute words of advice. 

Bersy: Everything has been arranged 
with Mr. Wickfield, David, my boy, 
and you shall want for nothing. He 
is a fine man, and you will benefit 

Oh, David, be 

a credit to yourself and to me, and 


from knowing him. 


Heaven be with you 
Davin: Oh, thank you, Aunt, 

again 
Brrsy: 


never 


again and 
Never be mean in anything; 
be cruel. 
Avoid those three vices, David, and 


be false; never 
I can always be hopeful of you. 
(Fading) The pony’s at the door, 
and I am off! (joodbye, David! 

ARRATOR: And so David found him- 
self in a new home, with new friends, 
going to school for the first. time. 
In addition to Mr. Wickfield, who 
was widowed, and his daughter, 
Agnes, there was a third member of 
the household a young man by 
the name of Uriah Heep. He was a 
clerk in Mr. Wickfield’s law office, 
and a very weird, awful-looking boy, 
know whether 
to like him or hate him, for he had 


too. David did not 
never met anyone so fawning, so 
ecrie and so ghostly in his life. One 
evening, as David was coming in 
much later than usual, he noticed 
a light in the little office, and went in 
to find Uriah Heep reading a great, 
fat book, immersed in thought. 

Davin: You are working late tonight, 
Uriah. 

Unian: Yes, Master Copperfield. But 
I am not doing office work, Master 
Copperfield. 

Davin: What work, then? 


Urian: | legal 
knowledge, Master Copperfield. I 
am going through JV7dd’s Practice. 

what 


am improving my 


Oh, a writer Mr. Tidd is, 
Master Copperfield. 
Davip: I suppose you are quite a 


great lawyer? 
Untan: Me, Master Copperfield? Oh, 
no! I’m a very ’umble person. | 
am well aware that I am the’umblest 
My mother is like- 
We live 


in an ‘umble abode, Master Copper- 


person going. 
wise a very ‘umble person. 


field, but we have much to be thank- 
ful for. 

Davin: Have you been with Mr. Wick- 
field long, Uriah? 


“wiAH: | have been with him going on 
four years, Master Copperfield. Since 
a year after my father’s death. How 
much | have to be thankful for in 
that! 

Davin: Then, when your articled time 
is over, you'll be a regular lawyer, I 
suppose. Perhaps you’ll be partner 

in Mr. Wickfield’s business one of 

these days, and it will be Wickfield 
and Heep. 


‘nrAH: Oh, no, Master Copperfield, I 
am much too ’umble for that. Yes, 
ves, | am far, far too ‘umble! 

Music: [n and under. 

Narrator: It was always thus with 

Uriah Heep 


as well. 


and with his mother, 
They were always profess- 
ing the deepest humility. 


‘RIA: Oh, no, Master Copperfield, 
I am much too ’umble. 

Mrs. Heep: It is indeed an honor to 
have you to tea, Mr. Copperfield. 
We had our fears that our ’umbleness 
stood in the way of this treat. 








Urnian: We know our station in life, 
and we are thankful for it. 

Mrs. Heep: ’Umble we are, ’umble 
we have been, and 'umble we shall 
ever be. 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: But while young David 
disliked the Heeps more and more as 
time went on, he became more and 
more fond of Mr. Wickfield, and of 
his daughter, Agnes. Indeed, David 
and Agnes became like brother and 
sister to each other. Days turned 

into weeks, weeks into months,and 

And with the 

passing of time, Master Copperfield 

became Mr. Copperfield, Agnes blos- 
somed into a lovely young woman, 
and Mr. Wickfield became elderly, 
and then, at last, old. Of the three, 
he had changed most radically and 
most unfortunately. Only the Heeps, 
Uriah and his mother, remained the 


months into years. 


same. At last, David’s education 
was ended, and it came time for him 
to leave the Wickfield home. On 
the last evening of his stay there, 
he had a final talk with Agnes. 

AGNES: Oh, David 
just yesterday that you came here. 

Davin: And yet, dear Agnes, think of 
the many joys that have passed for 
us both since that time 


David, it seems 


yes, in this 
very room, even. 

AGNes: Will you ever forget us, David? 
Father and me? 
Davip: Never, Agnes. You have been 
constant and 
But 

knows you consults with you and is 
guided by you, Agnes. 
AGNES: 


my good guardian 


angel. then, everyone who 


Everyone who knows me, 


spoils me, I believe. But now, 


David, to be serious for a moment: 
there is something that I want to 
ask you, something that I may not 
have another opportunity of asking 
for a long time. Have you observed 
any gradual alteration in papa? 

Davin: To be truthful, Agnes, I have. 
I think he does himself no good by 
the wine he takes. It is a habit that 
has increased upon him since I first 
came here. He is often very nervous, 
or so I faney. 

AGNEs: No, it is not faney. It is true. 

Davin: His hand trembles, his speech 
is not plain, and his eyes look wild. 
I have remarked that at those times, 
and when he is least like himself, he 
is most certain to be needed on 
business. 

AGNeEs: Yes! By Uriah! 

Davip: Yes, and the sense of being 
unfit for it, or of not having under- 
stood it, seems to make him so un- 
easy that the next day he is worse, 
and next day worse, and so he be- 
comes jaded and haggard. Do not 
be alarmed by what I say, Agnes, 
but in this state I saw him, only 
the other evening, lay down his head 
upon his desk, and shed tears like 
a child. 

AGNES: Oh, David, David, what am 
I to do? 

Davin: Love him, Agnes. 
him. Watch him. 
be aware of 


Care for 
And, at all times, 
what goes on in the 
mind of Uriah Heep! 
Music: Foreboding theme, 
Narrator: And so David Copperfield 
left the Wickfields. During the next 
several years many adventures befell! 
him, but he never forgot his dear 
friends, and at last he resolved to 


in and under. 











return to London to see them. What 
a joy it was for him to see his dear 
friend, Agnes. David had become 
engaged to Miss Dora Spenlow, so 
there was much happy talk between 
these two who had grown up to- 
gether. At last Agnes’ brow fur- 
rowed, though, and her conversa- 
tion took a more serious turn. 
AGnes: Have you seen Uriah, David? 
Davin: Uriah Heep? No. Is he in 
London? 
AGnes: He comes to the office down- 
I am afraid of 
disagreeable business, David. 


stairs every day. 


Davin: Business that makes you un- 
What can that be? 
AGNes: I believe he is going to enter 


easy, I see. 


into a partnership with papa. 
Davip: What? Uriah? That mean, 
fawning fellow, worm himself into 


such a promotion? You must speak 


out to your father against such a 
connection! You must not allow 
him to take such a mad step. You 


must prevent it, while there’s still 
time! 

You re- 
member our last conversation about 
David? About Uriah 
hold of his in- 
It was a short time later 


Aanes: Oh, if only I could. 

papa, how 
had taken 
firmity? 


him in 
that papa first intimated to me of 
what I tell you. Oh, it was horrible 
seeing him struggle between his de- 
sire to make me think he wanted it 
on his own and his effort to conceal 
that he was being forced into it. 
Davin: Forced into it! Who forced 
him into it? 
AcNes: Uriah himself. He has made 


He 


papa’s weaknesses, 


himself indispensable to papa. 


has mastered 


fostered them, and taken advantage 
of them, until — oh, I hate to say it 
— until papa is afraid of him! 
Davin: You must, must prevent this, 
Agnes! 
AGnes: I cannot, David. Uriah pro- 
but 
his position is really one of power, 
and I fear he makes hard use of his 
power. 


fesses humility and gratitude 


Yet, though at first papa 
was depressed and hurt by the turn 
of events, he now seems relieved. I 
hope that the sacrifice will make 
papa’s peace, and lighten his load. 
Oh, David, David, I am so miser- 
able! All of papa’s life has been 
centered on me; he has narrowed 
the circle of his sympathies in the 
of whole mind 
I have shadowed his life, 
it. Oh, if only I 
could ever set this right for him! 
Davin: Don’t ery, Agnes. We will 
right things, I promise. It will take 
And in the mean- 
while, don’t ery, my dear, dear sister. 
Music: 


Unian: Ah, if it isn’t my old friend 
Master Copperfield! I should say 
Mister Copperfield now, I suppose, 


concentration his 
upon me. 


and weakened 


time, though. 


(Unhappy theme, in and under. 


but the other comes so much easier. 
You 
have made quite a rise in the world, 
haven’t you? 


Davip: How are you, Uriah? 


‘rtAH: You see, Master Copperfield, 
it has all come about as you said. 
Do you remember ever saying to me 
that one day it might be ‘Wickfield 
and Heep’? And so it Won't 
you have dinner with Mother and 
me? 


is. 


We should be most happy to 


have you, you know an honor! 











Davin: I plan to have dinner alone, 
with Miss Wickfield. 

Urtau: Oh, but I cannot allow you to 
do that! You’re quite dangerous 
to me as a rival, Master Copperfield. 
You always were, you know. 

Davin: Do you suppose that I regard 
Miss Wickfield as other than a very 
dear sister? 

Urtau: Well, Master Copperfield, you 
may not, you know. But then, you 
see, you may. 

Davin: I am engaged to another young 
lady, Uriah. I hope that suits you. 

Urran: Upon your soul? Oh, then 
that is quite another matter. If 
only you had condescended to tell 
me that before! But then, you don’t 
like me very much. 

Davin: Before we leave the subject, 
you ought to understand that I be- 
lieve Agnes Wickfield to be as far 
above you, and as far removed from 
your aspirations, as the moon itself! 

Unitan: Now confess, Master Copper- 
field, that you haven’t liked me 
quite as I’ve liked you. All along 
you’ve thought me too ’umble, I 
shouldn’t think. 

Davin: I am not fond of professions 
of humility, no. 

Urtan: But how little you think of the 
rightful ’umbleness of a person in 
my station, Master Copperfield. I 
was brought up at a foundation 
school for boys. They taught us all 
a deal of ’umbleness not much 
else that I know of, from morning 
to night. 
this person, and ’umble to that, and 
pull off our caps here, and to make 


We was to be ’umble to 


bows there, and to abase ourselves 
and always to know our place before 


81 


our betters. Oh, and we had such a 
lot of betters! That’s all we learned : 
“Be ’umble, and you'll do.” And, 
really, I haven’t done bad. When I 
was quite a young boy, Master 
Copperfield, I got to know what 
’umbleness did, and I took to it. 
I ate ’umble pie with an appetite. | 
am a very ‘umble person to the 
present moment, Master Copper- 
field, but I’m sick of being ’umble. 
I have a little power now, Master 
Copperfield, and I mean to have a 
lot more! 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Quite shaken by this in- 
terview with Uriah Heep, David 
went out for a walk in the cool night 
air, to clear his mind and think 
things over. He hated Heep, both 
for what he had done to Mr. Wick- 
field, and for what he was ultimately 
sure to do to Agnes. David had 
not been walking long, though, when 
he heard an old familiar voice be- 
hind him. Turning around, he saw 
to his surprise that it was one Wil- 
kins Micawber — a gentleman whom 
he had known for many years, and 
who had a marked propensity toward 
getting himself into all manner of 
financial difficulties. 

DavIp Mr. Micawber! 
How pleased I am to see you! What 
causes you to be in this section of 


(Overjoyed) : 


London? Oh, how are you? 
MicawsBer: Well, my dear Copper- 
field. Well. And how are you? 
Davin: Oh, fine, thank you. But tell 
me, what are you doing here? 
MicawBEr: I am waiting for something 
to turn up, Mr. Copperfield. But, 








alas! In the interim, I am working 
for a lawyer’s firm hereabouts. 

Davin: Indeed! How do you like the 
bar, Mr. Micawber? 

Micawser: A man who labors under 
the pressure of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments is, with the generality of 
people, at a disadvantage. But then, 
work is work, I must maintain. And 
it is humble, to quote a favorable 
expression of my avaricious 
ployer, Mr. Heep. 

Davin: What? Do 
Wickfield and Heep? 

Micawper: I do indeed, sir. 


em- 


you work for 
And that 
disadvantage is not diminished when 
pressure necessitates the drawing of 
stipendiary emoluments, before 
those emoluments are strictly due 
and payable. All I can say is that 
my employer, Heep, has responded 
to appeals to which I need not par- 
ticularly refer, and holds me under 
his fierce obligation, 
Davin: Do you mean that you are in 
debt to him? 
Micawnen: Alas, yes. 


you in confidence? 


May I talk to 
In trust? If it 
were not that Mr. Heep were pos- 
sessed of my promissory notes — in 
short, my 1.0.U.’s 


hesitate to 


I should not 
the 
vil- 
lainous, treacherous scoundrel T have 


report him to 


authorities, for he is the most 
ever met. 

Davin: Do you mean to say that Uriah 
Heep has engaged in illegal trans- 
actions of which you are aware? 

Micawner: Indeed, Mister Copper- 
field. Forgery, theft, blackmail 
oh, a host of them. 

Davip (xrcitedly): Could you prove 


them, Mr. Micawber? Could you? 


MicawsBer: Why, of a surety — for 
to tell the truth, he has blackmailed 
me into helping him execute these 
nefarious tasks. 

Davin: Mr. Micawber, you old, good 
friend, we are in a position to help 
each other. How much money do 
you owe Heep? 

MicawsBer: I don’t correctly remem- 
ber, offhand... . 

Davin: Find out, and let me know. I 
shall be happy to settle your debts 
for you, if, in exchange, you will 
help me to denounce Uriah Heep 
and overthrow his power. 

MicawsBer: Oh, that will I do, gladly, 
with all my heart. My conscience 

has been loaded to the breaking 

point. Villainy, baseness, deception, 

- they have made 

my life a living hell! And the name of 

- Heep! 


fraud, conspiracy 


the whole atrocious mess is 
Music: Active theme, in and under. 
Narrator: And so David, with the 
friend Wilkins 
Micawber, laid plans to reveal con- 
Uriah 
On a specified date, David, 


help of his good 
clusively the treachery of 
Heep. 
his aunt Betsy ‘Trotwood, and Tom- 
my Traddles, a school friend of 
David’s who was now a lawyer him- 
self, arrived at the offices of Wick- 
field and Heep. Mr. Micawber an- 
nounced them to his employer. 
MicawsBer: Miss 
David Copperfield. 
Traddles. 
Unian (Fading on): Well, this is an 
unexpected surprise! 


Mr. 


Thomas 


‘Trotwood. 


Mr. 


Mr. Copper- 
field, I hope I see you well, sir. 

Davip: You do. 

Untan: Things have changed here in 
the office, Miss Trotwood, since I was 


























an ’umble clerk, haven’t they? But 
I am not changed, Miss Trotwood. 

Betsy: Well, sir, to tell the truth, I 
think you are pretty constant to the 
promise of your youth, if that’s any 
satisfaction to you. 

TRADDLES: You are not busy, Mr. 
Heep? 

Urtan: No, Mr. Traddles. But Mr. 
Micawber and I have our hands full 
enough. Micawber, tell my mother 
who is here. Oh, Mother will be 
in quite a state when she sees the 
present company. What are you 
waiting for, Micawber? 
hear me tell you to leave? 

MicawsBer: Yes. 

Urian: Then why don’t you leave? 

Micawser: If there is a scoundrel on 

Heep! 
(He takes a breath before pronouncing 
the name, then shouts it.) 

Urtan: What's this? Oho! A 
spiracy! You have met here by ap- 
pointment. 
with 


Did you 


this earth, his name is 


con- 


You are playing games 
my clerk, eh, 
Now take care. We understand each 
other, you and me. There’s no love 


Copperfield? 


between us, Copperfield. You envy 


me my rise, do you? None of your 
plots against me; I'll counterplot 
you! Micawber, you be off! 
Davin: Mr. Micawber, there is a sud- 
den change in this fellow. Deal with 
him as he deserves! 
Urtan: Oh, you are a very precious 
set of people, ain’t you to buy 
over my clerk, who is the very scum 
of society. Well, watch out; you 
Miss Trotwood, 
you have a husband that you do 
Mr. Mi- 


cawber, you are deeply in debt to me. 


may go too far. 


not care to have revealed. 


Mr. Copperfield, if you have any 
love for the Wickfields, you will stop 
this game at once. Oh, ves, I know 
a thing or two. 

Davip: Ah, Traddles, you are back. 
Yes, my friend Mr. Traddles stepped 
out while you were talking, Uriah. 

TrADDLES (Fading on): Here are Miss 
Wickfield . . . and Mrs. Heep. I 
have made myself known to her. 

Urtan: Who are you to make yourself 
known? 

TRADDLES: I am the agent and friend 
of Mr. Wickfield, sir. And I have a 
power of attorney from him in my 
pocket, to act for him in all matters. 

Urntan: It has been got from him by 
fraud! 

Something has been got 
from him by fraud, | know 
SO do you, Mr. Heep! 

Mrs. Heep: Uriah! 

Unian: Hold your tongue, Mother, and 
leave it to me. 


‘TRADDLES: 
and 


Least said, soonest 
mended. 

Davip: And now, Mr. Micawber . 

Micawser: Uriah Heep is a scoundrel! 

Mrs. Heep: Uriah! 

MicaAwBer: In appearing before you 

the 


has 


to denounce probably 
that 


existed, I ask no consideration for 


most 


consummate villain ever 


myself. [ was a broken man when 


I entered the office nominally con- 


ducted under the appellation of 
Wickfield and Heep, but in 
reality, wielded by Heep alone. 


Heep, and only Heep, is the forger 
and the cheat! 

'RIAH: The Devil take you! 
even with you! 

MicawBer: Approach me, you 
you 


— 


Pil be 


you Heep of infamy, and if 








your head is human, I'll break it! 
After this this Heep had care- 
fully enmeshed me in debt, ladies 
and gentlemen, he began to favor 
me with just so much of his confi- 
dence as was necessary to the dis- 
charge of his infernal business. I 
found that my services were con- 
stantly called upon for the falsifica- 
tion of business, and the mystifica- 
tion of Mr. Wickfield, who was kept 
in ignorance and deluded in every 
possible way by that ruffian 
Heep! It is not my intention to enter 
on a detailed list of the various mal- 
practices perpetrated by that Heep. 
They can be gone into at a better 
time. I wish now simply to enumer- 
ate the greater and baser crimes. 

TrRApbpLES: Pray continue, Mr. Micaw- 
ber. 

Micawser: By your leave, Mr Trad- 


dies. First, this this Heep 


forced Mr. Wickfield to sign papers 


about which the latter was ignorant 
papers giving that Heep shares of 
the business and sums of money to 
which he was not entitled. 
Urian: You shall have to prove this, 
Copperfield! All in good time! 
Micawper: Ask Mr. 
Traddles, if he ever forged the sig- 


Heep 


natures of several prominent people, 
using myself as a false witness. Or 
ask him where such papers and false 
bonds are now! 
‘pian (Involuntarily): The safe! 
MicawBer: I took precaution to re- 
move them myself, earlier this morn- 
ing. They are in my possession. 
Mrs. Heer: Oh, Uriah, Uriah! Be 
‘umble and make terms, my dear! 
Urnian: Mother! Will you keep quiet? 


You’re in a fright, and don’t know 
what you say or mean. ’Umble? 
I’ve ’umbled some of them for a 
pretty long time back, ’umble as 
I was! 

MicawBer: Second, that — that 
monster — Heep — tried to black- 
mail Mr. Wickfield, to insure the 
affections of his daughter, Agnes. 

AGNES (Softly): That is quite true. 

MicawBer: Thirdly, that Heep. . . 

Mrs. Heep: Oh, Uriah, be ’umble and 
make terms. I know my son will 
be ’umble, gentlemen, if you’ll give 
him time to think. Mr. Copperfield, 
I’m sure you know that he was 
always very ’umble, sir. 

Urian: Mother, you would do better 
to take and fire a loaded gun at me. 

Mrs. Heep: But I love you, Uriah. 
Oh, see how ’umble / am, gentlemen, 
and don’t mind him. Uriah, I can’t 
bear to see you in danger, carrying 
your head so high. Better be ’umble 
as you always was! 

"RIAH: What more have you to bring 
forward, gentlemen? 

Micawser: Third and last. I am now 
in a condition to show by — Heep’s 

false books, and Heep’s 
that the weak- 
nesses, the faults, the very virtues, 


real memoranda, 
parental affections and the sense of 
humor of the unhappy Mr. Wick- 
field have been for years acted on by, 
and warped to the base purposes of 

Heep! That the 
object of Heep’s career was, next to 
gain, to subdue Mr. and Miss Wick- 
field; bankrupt Mr. 
Wickfield, he made himself neces- 
sary to him, to achieve his destruc- 


engrossing 


and having 





tion. All this I undertake to show. 
Probably much more. 

Music: Victorious theme, in and under. 

Betsy: Mr. Micawber, I am indeed 
proud of you. 

MicawBeER: Thank you, Miss Trot- 
wood. Thank you, indeed. 

AGNEs: We are all proud of you, Mr. 
Micawber — and grateful. 

Davin: All of us except Uriah Heep, 
that is. 

TrappLes: And Mrs. Heep, too, of 
course. 

AGNEs: What is to be done with them, 
David? 

Davin: He will relinquish all claim to 
the firm of Wickfield and Heep, and 
restore all goods, money and prop- 
erty he has stolen. 

Betsy: Well, then, that means I am 
to have my house restored! 

TRADDLES: What’s that, Miss Trot- 
wood? 

Betsy: I have been doing business with 
the firm of Wickfield and — er, with 
the firm of Wickfield for a number 
of years. Well, recently my country 
home and estate was lost through 
them. As long as I thought my old, 
good friend, Mr. Wickfield, was re- 
sponsible, I said nothing. But now 
that I know that this Heep fellow 
is answerable for it, I’ll have it 
again! 

AGNES: Well, all has worked out won- 
derfully well for everyone. 

Davin: Indeed it has. Your father’s 
peace of mind is restored —— and 
yours, as well, Agnes. My aunt 
Betsy has had — or will have — 
her property restored. Mr. Micaw- 
ber is now out of debt, and once 
again a man of honor. And Mr. 


Thomas Traddles — what could we 
have done without you, my old 
school fellow? 

Trappues: Or I without you, David? 
This is my first big case! 

AGNgs: And what is to become of you, 
dearest David? 

Davip: I am to be married to my 
beloved Dora Spenlow. And you are 
all invited to the wedding! 

Sounp: Ad lib and laughter: ‘‘Wonder- 
full!’ “Hurrah!” “To the happy 
day.” Ete. 

Davin: But now, will you excuse me 
for a moment? I want to get some- 
thing from the office — and have a 
final word with Mr. Heep. 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

Urntan: Copperfield, I have always 
hated you. You’ve always been an 
upstart, and you’ve always been 
against me. 

Davin: No, Uriah, it is you who have 
been, in your greed and in your 
cunning, against the world. It may 
be profitable to you to reflect, in 
future, that there never were greed 
and cunning in the world as yet, that 
did not do too much, and overreach 
themselves. It is as certain as death. 

Urtan: Or as certain as they used to 
teach at school the school where 

I picked up so much ’umbleness 

from nine o’clock to eleven that 

labor was a curse; and from eleven 

to one, that it was a blessing, and a 

cheerfulness, and a dignity, and I 

don’t know what all, eh? You 


preach about as consistent as they 
did. 
Davin: Well, never mind, Uriah. What 
I have said has made no impression 


Won’t ’umbleness go down? 


on you now. But you can think 
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about it in your days at Maidstone 
Jail. 


Music: In and under. 
NarRATOR: And so the chapter in 


David’s life that had concerned itself 
with Uriah Heep closed. But there 
were many, many episodes and ad- 
ventures yet to befall him. There 
was the loss and tragedy of his child- 
hood friend, Emily Peggotty. There 
was his marriage to Dora Spenlow, 
and her tragic, early death. ‘There 
were the stories of the married life 
of Tommy ‘Traddles; of the Micaw- 
ber family; of David’s visit to a 
jail, where he meets two convicts 
whom he knew in earlier life 

Mr. Littimer 
quaintance, Uriah Heep; and there 


and our own ac- 


is David’s second marriage in which 
he finds true and lasting happiness 
with Agnes. If you have enjoyed 
the story of David and Uriah, I 
know you will thrill to David’s other 
adventures, as well as to those of 
his early childhood, all of which have 
been set down for all men to read 
and for all ages to know, in Charles 
Dickens’ immortal classic — “David 
Copperfield.” 


Music: Full to finish. 


THE END 
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The Little Princess 


by Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
JESSIE 
LAVINIA 
Lorriz 
Miss MINCHIN 
SARA CREWE 
Mr. Barrow 
Mr. CARMICHAEL 
Mr. CARRISFORD 
{AM Dass 
NARRATOR 
NARRATOR: Many years ago, in one 
of the fashionable streets of London, 
there stood an imposing building, 
on the door of which was nailed a 
shiny brass plate, engraved with the 
inscription, “Miss Minchin’s Sem- 
Young Miss 
the school where little 


inary for Ladies.” 
Minchin’s 
girls of wealthy families studied 
music, French, geography, history, 
embroidery, and the other subjects 
Which a lady of breeding was ex- 
pected to master. Our story is of one 
such little girl, Sara Crewe, whose 
father was one of the wealthiest men 
in India. As our tale begins, several 
of Miss Minchin’s pupils have gath- 
ered in the living room to discuss 
the new arrival, 

assue (About twelve, excitedly): She’s 
the new show pupil! Her father 
brought her all the way from India, 
and her dresses are silk, every one 


of them! She has a doll that’s as 


big as Lottie, and her name is Sara 
Crewe. 

Lavinia (A. spiteful child, thirteen): 
Hmph! It’s 


a plain enough name. The way you 


Sara Crewe, indeed! 


carry on about her, Jessie, you’d 
think she were a little princess. 

Jessie: I believe you’re jealous, La- 
vinia Herbert jealous of the new 
girl, 

Lorib (A little girl of six): Jealous! 
Jealous! Lavinia’s jealous! 

LAVINIA: Do be As 
though there were anything to be 


quiet, Lottie. 


jealous of! 

Lorrie: Yes, you are, too, Lavinia. 
Isn’t she, Jessie? You’re jealous of 

the new pupil that Miss Minchin 

has, Lavinia. You’re jealous of the 
rich little new girl, Sara Crewe. 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: That afternoon, Miss Min- 
chin called all the young ladies of the 
seminary together, and when they 
were assembled, she introduced their 
new Classmate. 


Miss 


Young ladies 


(A old 


your attention please. 


MINCHIN slern mad ): 


I should like to introduce you to 
your new companion, Sara Crewe. 
[ shall expect you all to be very 
agreeable to Miss Crewe. She has 
just come from a great distance; in 
fact, from India. Although Sara’s 
Papa is very rich, it has not spoiled 








our new pupil, and I am sure you 
will find her as charming, intelligent 
and gracious as I have. Because she 
is older, Sara will set an example for 
you younger girls, and I’m sure that 
Miss Crewe will be, to all of us, a 
Miss 
Minchin’s Seminary for Young 


Ladies. 


most welcome addition to 


Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: Sara was, indeed, a welcome 
addition to the seminary, especially 
to the younger girls, who loved her 
and looked to her for understanding. 

Sounb: Lorrie, crying off mike. 

Sara (A sweet-voiced girl of twelve): Oh, 
Lottie, what are you crying for? 
Lorrie (Through her tears): 1 haven’t 

any Mamma, Sara. 

SARA (Seriously): Neither have I. 

Lorrie (Amazed): Haven’t you? Where 
is she? 

Sara: My Mamma has gone to heaven, 
Lottie, but I am sure she comes out 
to see me sometimes, though I don’t 
see her. So does yours. Perhaps 
they can both see us now. Perhaps 
they are both in this room. 

Lorrie: Is that really true, Sara? 

Sara: Some people might think that 
it’s rather like a fairy story, but I 
enjoy pretending. If I pretend 
really hard, then it doesn’t seem as 
much like pretending as it does real! 

Lorrie: Why are you always making 
up stories and pretending things, 
Sara? 

Sara: It makes things easier to bear 
when I’m unhappy. I miss my Papa 
a great deal, and I know he misses 
me, so I pretend things to help me 
become the sort of little girl he 
wishes me to be. 


Lorrie: What sort of things? 

Sara: I pretend that I’m a princess. 
Princesses must never be cross or 
unhappy, you know, but must keep 
their tempers always, no matter 
what. 

Lorrie: Does it help you, Sara? Are 
you a good girl? 

Sara: I don’t know. It just happened 
that I was born with a father who 
is handsome and nice and clever, 
and can give me everything I like. 
Perhaps I am not really a good child 
at all, but if you have everything you 
like and everyone is kind to you, 
how can you help but be good- 
tempered? I don’t know how I shall 
ever find out. Perhaps I’m a hideous 
child, and no one will ever know, 
just because I never have any trials. 

Lorrie: Lavinia has no trials, and she 
is horrid enough. 

Sara (Reflectively): Well, perhaps that 
is because Lavinia is growing. 

Lorrie: I think she’s dreadful! But 
you could never be dreadful, Sara. 
You’re the most wonderful girl in 
the whole world! 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: Not all the girls, of course, 
were as quick to love and admire 
Sara as was little Lottie. 
Herbert, an 


Lavinia 

advanced _ thirteen, 
thought Sara was horrid, and La- 
vinia wasn’t bashful about discussing 
her views on the subject. 

LAVINIA (Mimicking Miss Minchin): 
Dear Sara must come into the draw- 
ing room and talk to Mrs. Musgrave 
about India. Dear Sara this and dear 
Sara that. And as for her Papa, there 
is nothing so grand in being an 
officer in India. 





Jessie: Well, he’s killed tigers. He 
killed the one that’s the rug in 
Sara’s room. That’s why she likes 
it so, and talks to it as if it were a cat. 

LAVINIA: She’s always doing something 
silly. My Mamma says that her 
always pretending things is silly. 
She’ll grow up eccentric. 

Jessie: I heard her father just invested 
in some diamond mines! 

LaviIniA: As for the diamond mines, 
that’s the whole reason Miss Min- 
chin plays up to Sara, because she’s 
so rich. 

Lorrie (Fading on, crying): I heard 
you, Lavinia. Stop talking about 
Sara that way. 

LAVINIA: Stop crying this minute, 
Lottie, or Miss Minchin will hear. 
You stop this minute, you crybaby! 

Lortig (Crying harder): I’m not a cry- 
baby! 

Jessre (Coaxing): Lottie, darling, if 
you stop, I’ll give you a penny. 

Lorie (Still crying): Don’t want your 
old penny! Here comes Sara! She 
loves me! 

Sara (Fading on): Lottie, dear, why 
are you crying so, pet? 

Lorrie: She — Lavinia 
was a crybaby, Sara. 

Sara: But if you ery you will be one, 
Lottie, you know. Come and sit 
in the window seat, and I’l] tell you 
a story. 

Lorrie (Sniffing): Will you tell me 
about the diamond mines? 

LAVINIA: The diamond mines, that’s 
all she talks about. Nasty spoiled 
thing, I should like to slap her! 

Sara (Getting a bit angry): Well, I 
should like to slap you! But I 
don’t want to slap you. At least, I 


she said I 
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both want to slap you and should 
like to slap you, but I shan’t slap 
you. We are not little gutter chil- 
dren. We are both old enough to 
know better 

LAVINIA (Snidely): Ah, yes, your royal 


highness. We are princesses, I be- 
lieve. At least one of us is. The 


school ought to be very fashionable, 
now Miss Minchin has a make-be- 
lieve princess for a pupil. 

Sara: It’s true. Sometimes I do pre- 
tend I am a princess. I pretend I 
am a princess so that I can try to 
behave like one. 

Lavinia (Fading): Dear me! I hope, 
when you ascend the throne, you 
won’t forget us! 

Music: In and under. 

Miss Mincuin: Girls! On this, the oc- 
casion of Sara Crewe’s birthday, I 
wish to make a little speech, before 
you go into the other room for your 
refreshments. When her dear papa, 
Captain Crewe, brought Sara from 
India and left her in my care, he 
said to me in a jesting way, “I am 
afraid she will be very rich, Miss 
Minchin.” My reply was, ‘Her edu- 
cation at my seminary, Captain 
Crewe, shall be such as will adorn 
the largest fortune.’”’ Sara has be- 
come my most accomplished pupil. 
Her French and dancing are a credit 
to the seminary. Her 
which have caused you to call her 
Princess Sara, are perfect. Her gen- 
erosity she exhibits by giving you 
this party. I hope you appreciate 
her generosity. I wish you to express 
your appreciation of it by saying 
aloud all together, “Thank you, 
Sara.” 


manners, 








Cuinis (In singsong unison Thank 
you, Sara. 


Thank 


party. 


SARA you for coming to my 
Miss Mincnin: Very pretty indeed, 
Sara That is what a real princess 
does when the populace applauds 
her. And now I will leave you to en- 
joy vourselves. Happy birthday, 
Sara Crewe. 
Music: In and under. 
Narrator: The girls all trooped into 
the living room, and there, spread on 
a glistening white tablecloth, were 
delicious candies and cakes. In one 
corner of the room stood a huge pile 
of presents. But while Sara and her 
friends were having a good time, 


Miss Minchin 


strange, 


was talking to a 

official-looking gentleman 

in her office — a gentleman who was 
to bring bad news for Sara. 

Miss MIncuin: Yes, sir? What can I 


do for you? 


Mr. Barrow: Miss Minchin? My 
name is Mr. Barrow. I’m from 
Barrow & Skipworth. We are the 


solicitors for the late Captain Crewe. 

Miss Mincuin: The late! You don’t 
mean to say that Captain Crewe is 
dead? 

Mr. Barrow: Unfortunately, that is 
true. Died of jungle fever and busi- 
ness troubles combined. 

Miss Mincuin: What 
ness troubles? 

Mr. 
friend, and ruin 

Miss Mincuin: Ruin! 
joking, Mr. Barrow! 


were his busi- 


Barrow: Diamond mines, my 

You must be 
Captain Crewe 
was a man of fortune. 


Mr. “Was” 


word. I regret to inform you that 


BARROW: ix the correct 
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he is now dead, the diamond mines 

are nonexistent. His fortune is used 
up to the last sixpence, and his 
daughter, Sara, is an orphan and a 
ruined beggar. 

Miss Mincutn: Do you mean to tell 
me that he has left nothing? That 
Sara is left on my hands a little 
pauper instead of an heiress? What 

What? 

Mr. Barrow: I don’t know, ma’am. 

& Skipworth 


am I to do? 


Barrow is not re- 
sponsible. 

Miss Mincuin: Has she no relations 
who will take her and pay her bills? 
Then I sha!l turn her into the street. 
That horrid child will not become my 
responsibility! 

Mr. Barrow: I shouldn’t do that if I 
were you, Miss Minchin. It wouldn’t 
look well; would be an unpleasant 

Better 

keep her and make use of her. She’s 


story about the seminary. 

a clever child, I believe. You can 
get a good deal out of her as she 
grows older, 

Miss Mincuin: To think of all those 
unpaid bills! Silk dresses, a maid, 
even a birthday party which she is 
now throwing in the next room at 
my expense, All unpaid! Mr. Bar- 
row, | assure you I will get a great 
deal out of her before she grows 
older. I shall get a great deal out of 
the beggar, Sara Crewe! 

Music: Harsh theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Miss Minchin wasted no 
time in informing Sara of her pov- 
erty. 

Miss Mincutn: Everything will be 
different for you from now on, Sara 
I suppose you understand that. 

Sara (Soberly): Yes. My papa is dead. 





He left me no money. 
poor. 

Miss Mincuin: You are a_ beggar. 
Don’t put on grand airs with me; 
the time for that sort of thing is past. 
You are not a princess any longer. 
You will wear your oldest and plain- 
est clothes; your extravagant ones 
are no longer suited to your station. 


I am quite 


You will help in the classroom with 
the younger children, and work in 
the kitchen, running errands. You 
are like the scullery maid. You must 
work for your living from now on. 

Sara: If I can work, it will not matter 
so much. What can I do? 

Miss MINCHIN (Snapping): You can 
do anything you are told! If you 
don’t please me, you will be sent 
away. Now go. Your room has been 
emptied, and your few 
have been left in your new quarters 
in the attic. Stop! Don’t you intend 
to thank me? 

Sara: What for? 

Miss Mincuin: For my kindness to 
you in giving you a home. 

SaRrA: You are not kind, Miss Minchin, 
and it is not a home. 


dresses 


Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: All of Sara’s pretty things 

were put away. Her carriage was 
sold; her maid was dismissed. She 
moved out of the best suite in the 
house, and into a bleak, cold room in 
the attic, next to the scullery maid. 
She was no longer a student at the 
seminary; now she was a drudge, 4 
servant. She the 
things, the fine food, and the warm 


missed pretty 
room, but most of all she missed see- 
ing her friends, who were forbidden 


to see her now. So imagine Sara’s 
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surprise when one day she returned 
to her attic room and heard a voice... 


Lotrit (Fading on): Sara? Are you 
here? 
Sara (Surprised): Lottie! What are 


you doing up here in the attic? You'll 
get into trouble if Miss Minchin 
finds out. 

Lorrig (Stubbornly): Don’t care if I do. 
I miss you, Sara. It’s been six whole 
months since you’ve been a servant 
instead of a little girl. Six months 
since I’ve been able to talk to you. 

Sara: It’s only half a year, but it does 
seem a long time. 

Lorv1e: Do you sleep up here, in this 
dreadful attic, Sara? I should hate 
it; it’s so cold and bare and poor- 
looking. 

Sara: I don’t mind it too much. I 
pretend it’s the Bastille and that I’m 
a prisoner. Pretending always makes 
things easier. Remember that I once 
told you it was only pretending that 
made me act like a princess? You 
see, it’s true. I’m not a princess any 
more. 

Lorrie: Oh, yes, you are, Sara. What- 
ever happens, you'll always be 
princess, and nothing could make 


a 


you different. 

SouND: A seratching on wood. 

Lorrib (Frightened): What’s that? 

Sara: It’s only the rat family in the 
wall. They’re quite friendly! 

Lortie (Aghast): Are there rea ly rats 
here? 

Sara: Yes, and swallows, too. Come 
over to the window. See them on the 
roofs, flying around the chimneys? 
In the house next door, there lives a 
monkey. 

Lorrie: A real monkey? 











Sara: Yes. The gentleman who lives 
there is an old invalid. He keeps an 
Indian servant named Ram Dass. 
Ram Dass lives in the attic, and has 
a pet monkey. Once, Ram Dass’s 
monkey ran away, and scampered 
right into this room. 

Lorrie: How wonderful! 

Sara: Ram Dass and IJ are friends; we 
smile at each other from the windows. 
So you see, Lottie, it isn’t too awful 
living in the attic. 

Lorrie: It’s just like a story! 

Sara: It is a story. LHverything’s a 
story. You area story; 1 am astory. 
Even Miss Minchin is a story. 

Lorrie: Sara, that’s one story I’d 
rather hear the end of! 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: Meanwhile, in the house 
next door, the old Indian gentleman 
that Sara had spoken of, Mr. Carris- 
ford, was seated in his study, a 
serious look on his face, as he listened 
to the assuring words of his lawyer, 
Mr. Carmichael. 

Mr. Carmicuak.: I tell you, Mr. 
Carrisford, we’re doing everything 
in our power to locate young Sara 
Crewe. Everything! 

Mr. Carrisrorp (A sickly old man): 
We must find her, we must! To 
think that my friend, her father, 
Captain Crewe, should have died 
before the diamond mines became 
successful, and his little daughter 
may be starving, when actually she 
is a millionairess! I could never for- 
give myself, Carmichael, if we didn’t 
locate Ralph Crewe’s daughter and 
return all her wealth to her. 

Mr. CarmicHakE.: I’]] find her, Mr. 
Carrisford, rest assured. (Fading) 


I’m off to Moscow tomorrow. I 
heard that she may be there. 

Mr. Carrisrorp: I hope so, Car- 
michael. Goodbye, and good luck. 
(Beat) Ram Dass! Ram Dass, come 
here. I want you. 

Ram Dass (Fading on): Yes, Sahib? 

Mr. CarrIsForD: I’m too upset to 
sleep, Ram Dass, my faithful serv- 
ant. Talk to me, will you? 

Ram Dass: Sahib worries about find- 
ing the little lost rich girl. Perhaps 
he would like to hear about another 
girl, a little poor girl? 

Mr. CarrisForp: Eh? What poor girl? 

Ram Dass: Sahib, you know that next 
door is a school for young ladies. In 
the attic, across from my own room, 
lives one such young lady, a very 
pretty child, but very poor. She 
seems to be a servant, but is the 
sweetest child I have ever seen. My 
monkey escaped to her room one 
day, and when she returned him, we 
became friends. She is a solemn 
child, though, and her room is very 
bare and plain. She has no fire; her 
bed is hard; her clothes are poor; 
and she seems never to have enough 
to eat. 

Mr. CarrisrorD: Do you suppose it 
possible that the other little girl — 
the child we have spent these last 
few months looking for, Sara Crewe 
could she be reduced to such a state 
as the poor child next door? 

Ram Dass: I am sure Miss Crewe is 
well taken care of, wherever she is, 
but perhaps it would make Sahib 
feel better to help the little girl next 
door. 

Mr. Carrisrorp: How could we do 
that, Ram Dass? 








Ram Dass: I thought perhaps Sahib 
would buy some warm blankets, 
some clean dresses, some books and 
food for the poor child in the attic. 
At night, when she is asleep, I could 
carry them through her window. 
The roofs of our two houses touch, 
and she would be so pleased. 

Mr. CarrisForbD: Excellent idea, Ram 
Dass. We’ll order the proper things 
at once. Perhaps if I try to make this 
little child happy, it will help me feel 
more sure about finding the child of 
my friend, the wealthy little Sara 
Crewe. 

Music: Hopeful theme, in and under. 

SaRA (Sleepily): Mm... how warm | 
feel! Such a nice dream! I’m a 
Princess, not a prisoner in the Bas- 
tille. Oh, I’m waking up! But I’m 
still warm! The warmth usually 
melts away when [ wake up. Oh, I 
never had such a dream before! I’m 
dreaming it stays warm! I am dream- 
ing it feels real! Blankets, and real, 
crackling fire, and a dress at the foot 
of the bed, and a tray of soup and 
sandwiches! I’m bewitched! I only 
think I see it. If I can only keep 
thinking it! I don’t care! How true 
it seems. But the blanket’s warm 
and soft. The dress is real! And 
books! It is real, it is! And on the 
table — such good things to eat. 
Oh, it must be real. Why, what’s 
this? A note by the table. It says 
“To the little girl in the attic. From 
a friend.” I don’t know who it can 
be, but somebody cares for me a 
little. It’s true. Oh, Papa, Papa, I 
have a friend. I have a friend! 

Music: Joyous theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Now, it didn’t seem to hurt 
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as much when Miss Minchin made 
her demands. 

Miss Mincuin (Sharply): Go out to 
the bakeshop and buy bread for the 
cook, Sara. (Beat) Go up to the 
schoolroom and teach the younger 
girls their French, Sara. (Beat) 
Sara, do this. Sara, do that. Sara, 
go here. Sara, go there. You are a 
pauper, aservant. You are no longer 
a little princess, Sara Crewe. 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: All the time that Sara was 
running errands at the Seminary, 
Mr. Carrisford, next door, was won- 
dering how to go about finding her. 

Mr. CarrisrorD: But how long must I 
wait, Carmichael? You have been 
searching for Sara Crewe for two 
years now, and still no sign of her! 

Mr. CarmicuakL: We’re doing the 
best we can, Mr. Carrisford. I’ve 
spent every waking hour in the 
search, but to no avail. The child 
we heard about in Moscow was 
three years older than Ralph Crewe’s 
little girl, and the child in Paris was 
two and a half years younger. I’ve 
gone to every girl’s school on the 
continent, but without success. I’m 
sure we’ll find her, though. Don’t 
loose patience, but give me time. 

Mr. Carrisrorp: Time, time. There’s 
plenty of time and plenty of money. 
Use as much as you like, but find 
her, Carmichael, find her! 

Music: Urgent theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Whenever she could, little 
Lottie would steal up to Sara’s attic, 
to share with her the pleasures of 
having a secret friend. 

Lorrie (Off mike): Sara, may I come 
in? 





Sana: Yes, Lottie, but close the door 
behind you. It would never do for 
Miss Minchin to find you here. 

Lovrit (haxeitedly): Was there another 
yift from your secret friend today, 
Sara? 

Yes, 


meal. 


some books, and another 
Lottie, 
vears have been magic. 


SARA: 


fine these last two 


Lorrie: I wish I knew who it was that 
is making you so happy, and taking 
such good care of you 

Sana: I 


suppose we'll 


he 


never know, 
wishes 
And 


Minchin about it, because 


SINCE to remain anony- 


mous we can’t ask Miss 


Lorik: Listen! Something’s at the 
window! 

SOUND: Scratching off make. 

Sana: Yes. It sounds rather like a cat, 
trying to get in. 

Lorrin (Bexeitedly): Just suppose the 
monkey got away again. Oh, I hope 
it did! 

Sana: Look, Lottie. It 7s the monkey! 
He has crept out of Ram = Dass’s 
attic, and he saw our light. 

Lorrie: Are you going to let him in, 
Sara? 

Qh, yes! It’s cold for 

monkeys to be out. They’re delicate. 


SARA: too 
It) coax him in. 

SouND: Window being opened. 

Sarna: Come along, monkey darling. I 
won't hurt you. 

Sound: Monkey cheeping. 

Sana: Nice monkey. Oh, | do love 
little animal things. 

Lorrie: He zs rather ugly, isn’t he? 

Sana: Perhaps he’s sorry he’s so ugly. 

Lorrie: What shall you do with him? 

Sara: I shall let him sleep with me to- 
night, and then take him back to the 
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I am 
sorry to take you back, monkey 
dear, but you 


Indian gentleman tomorrow. 


You ought 
of your own family, 
a real relation, you 


must go. 
to be fondest 
I’m 
know. 


and not 
SounbD: Monkey cheeping gayly. 
Music: Gay theme, in and under. 
NarkATOR: In the home of the Indian 
gentleman next door, the search for 
the little girl 
more and more intensive. 
‘ARMICHAEL: Well, Mr. Carrisford, it 
seems to me there is only one thing 


lost was becoming 


We have searched the schools 
in all of Europe. 


to do. 
Let us give up on 
start to search 


the continent and 


London. 
Mr. 
enough in London. 
next door! 
Mr. CARMICHAEL: Then we will begin 
there. We cannot begin nearer than 


CARRISFORD: There are schools 


There is one 


next door. 
Mr. There 


there that interests me 


child 
Ram Dass 
called her to my attention. A poor, 


C'ARRISFORD: is a 


little creature, more a servant than a 
pupil. 


I’ve been trying to help her 


out these past two years. 
Ram Dass (Fading on): Sahib, excuse 
me, but the child herself has come, 
the child that sahib felt pity for. 
She brings back the monkey who 


had 


under the roof. 


again run away to her attic 

I have asked her to 

remain. Perhaps it will please the 
sahib to see and speak to her. 

Mr. CarmicHak.: Who is she? 

Mr. Carrisrorp: Heaven knows! She 
is the child I spoke of, a little drudge 
at the school. Yes, Ram Dass, I 
should hke her. 


to (0 and 


meet 





bring her in. While you have been 
away, Carmichael, the days were so 
dark and long. Ram Dass told me of 
this child’s miseries, and together we 
invented a romantic plan to help her. 
Perhaps it was childish, but it gave 
me something to think of. 

tam Dass (Fading on): Here is the 
child, Sahib. 

Sara (Fading on): Your monkey ran 

I would have brought him 

back last night, but I knew you were 


away. 


ill, and thought you might not like 
to be disturbed so late. 

Mr. Carrisrorp: That 
thoughtful of you, child. 

SARA: Shall I give him to the Lasear? 

Mr. Carrisrorp: How do you know 
that Ram Dass is a Lasear? 

Sara: Oh, I know Lasears. | was born 
in India! 

Mr. (Maxcite dly): You 
were born in India, were you? Come 


Was very 


CARRISFORD 


You live next door? 

Sara: Yes, I live at Miss Minchin’s 
Seminary. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: 
one of the pupils? 

Sara: [ don’t think I know exactly 
what I am. 

Mr. Carrisrorp: Why not? 

SarRA: At first, | was a regular boarder, 


here. 


But you are not 


I run 
errands for the cook, and I teach the 
little ones their lessons. 

Mr. Carrisrorp (Weakly): 
her, Carmichael. I cannot. 

Mr. CarmicuakL: What do you mean 
by “at first,” my child? 

Sana: When I was first brought there 

But he died. Ie lost 

all his money, and there was none 

left for me. 


but now I sleep in the attic. 


(uestion 


by my Papa. 


There was no one to 


take care of me or to Miss 
Minchin. 

Mr. CarRRISFORD 
michael! 

Mr. Carmicnakt: How did 
father lose his money, my dear? 

Sara: He did not lose it himself. He 
had a friend he was very fond of. It 


pay 


(Kaxeitedly): Car- 


your 


was his friend who lost the money; 

he trusted his friend too much. 
Mr. Carrisrorp: Perhaps it was a 

mistake. The friend might 


meant to do no harm. 


have 


Sara: The suffering was just as bad 
for my poor papa. It killed him. 
Mr. Carrisrorp: What 

father’s name? ‘Tell me. 


Was your 
Sarna: His name was Ralph Crewe, 
Captain Crewe. He died in India. 
Mr. Carrisrorp: Carmichael it is 

the child! The child! 

Sara (Puzzled): What child am 1? 

Mr. Carmicuaen: Mr. Carrisford here 
was your father’s friend, Sara Crewe. 
We have been looking for you for 
two vears. 

Sana: And I was at Miss Minchin’s all 
the while, just on the other side of 
the wall! 

Mr. Carmicuaky: Mr. Carrisford did 

know that. 

were in Kurope. 


not We thought you 
When he saw you 
pass by his house, though, on your 
errands for the seminary, he did not 
Still, 
he felt sorry for you, and wanted to 


He told 


Dass to climb into your attie window 


dream you were Sara Crewe. 
Ram 


make you happier. 


and try to make you comfortable. 
Sara (Joyfully): Did Ram Dass bring 


the things? Then you have been my 
friend, Mr. Carrisford, all the time | 


have been poor. 





Mr. Carrisrorp: You are poor no 
longer, Sara, my dear. The diamond 
mines are in full operation, and you 
are a very rich little girl. 

Ram Dass (Fading on): Sahib, a 
woman is here to see you. 

Miss Mincuin (Fading on): I am 
sorry to disturb you, Mr. Carrisford. 
I am Miss Minchin, the proprietress 
of the Young Ladies’ Seminary next 
door. I understand that one of my 

students has been so bold ag to in- 

trude upon your privacy 
pupil. 


a charity 

I came to ask your forgive- 

ness. Go home at once, Sara. You 
shall be severely punished. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: Excuse me, Miss 
Minchin, but Sara is not going. 

Miss Mincuin: Not going! 

Mr. CarmicuakEt: No. Mr. Carrisford 
here was an intimate friend of her 
late father, Captain Crewe. The 


fortune which Captain Crewe sup- 
posed he had lost is in his hands. 
Miss Mincuin: The fortune! 
Mr. CarMIcHAeE.L: It 
fortune. In fact, it is Sara’s fortune 


will be Sara’s 


now. 

Miss Mincuin: Captain Crewe left 
her in my charge. She must return 
to my seminary until she is of age. 
The law will interfere in my behalf! 

Mr. Carrisrorp: The law will do no 
such thing. 

Miss Mincuin: Then I appeal to you, 
Sara. I have not spoiled you, per- 

haps, but you know your papa was 

pleased with your progress. Wouldn’t 


you like to return to the seminary, 
as a regular parlor boarder? You 
know I have always been fond of 
you, Sara. 

Sara (Calmly): Have you, Miss Min- 
chin? I did not know that. You 
know why I will not go home with 
you, Miss Minchin. You know quite 
well. 

Miss MINcuHIN: I see. Mr. Carrisford, 
I will send you my bill tomorrow. 
I shall get some reward out of the 
diamond mines yet! And you will 
soon discover, sir, that Sara, is 
neither truthful nor grateful. I sup- 
pose, Sara, that you now feel your- 
self a princess again? 

Sara: I tried not to be anything else, 
Miss Minchin. Even when I was 
coldest and hungriest, I tried not to 
be. 

Mr. CarRrIsFORD: Now it will no longer 
be necessary for you to try, my dear. 
You will have a comfortable home 
here with me, my dear, and every- 
thing your heart desires. I shall see 
to it that Miss Minchin allows any 
of your friends to come and visit 
with you whenever you like. 

Sara: Oh, Mr. Carrisford, I’m so glad 
that it was you who were my friend. 

Mr. CarrisrorpD: You will have many 
friends from now on, my dear. You 
have become a little princess. You 
will have many friends indeed, Sara 
Crewe. 

Music: Happy theme, in and under. 

THE END 
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% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
in January and February * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
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January 1 — New Year's Day 


Junior and Senior High Lower Grades 
FATHER OF THE YEAR Doctor Time's Orrict 
Harry New YEAR Happy New YEAR 
Out oF THE CLOCK 
Middle Grades {ELUCTANT New YEAR 
Tne Best YEAR Radio 
Boy with A Fururt Tue Laurence Boy (from Little Women) 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Binp Ur tut Nation's Wounps Honest Ape LINCOLN 
Fue LincoLn Curboarp Mr. LiIncoun’s Bearp 
F AFFECTION Ane Buys A BARREL 
t My Hat A Feurvuary FAILURE 
sclinsge LINCOLN 40OHBY AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
imH Maurice Towarps NONE Pee Lancoiy Coat 
(; FOR GETTYSBURG Ape's WINKIN’ Eve 
Tut Names He Loven To Hear Tue Lincotn Umprecra (All-Girl) 
A Licut iN DARKNESS r voning this iy tenia 
Tne Boy Ape 4 LincoLtn Museum 
fF inst SORROW 
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Herarr Tuross 

CUPID ON THE Loose 

Happy VALENTINE'S Day 

To My VALENTINE 

Cupiw AND COMPANY Lower Grades 

Say Ir Wirn Flowers CROSSPATCH AND CUPID 

A CHANGE OF Hearts Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 

Miss LONELYHEART SOMEBODY'S VALENTINE 
Middle Grades Pune VALENTINE FAMILY 
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A Kinpiy Hear VALENTINE’S Day 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 
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THANKS TO GEORGE WASHINGTON newspaper) 


JUMP FOR GEORGE Ler Groroe Do It : 
Tue Bear Pouicy A Dis or GREEN PEAS 


Bake a CHERRY PIE A (;UIDE FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Pin-up Pars (All-Girl) Bersy Ross and, 
A Date wItH WaAsHINGTON Martrua W ASHINGTON 8 SPY a 
SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON Vattey Force Was Never Like Tuts 
FEBRUARY FRENZY Skit) 
THe WasHINGTONS Siept Here Lower Grades 
Pre_upe To Victory WasuINGTon's LeapinGa Lapy 
Fines at VALLEY FORGE Tue Boy Wuo Coup Nor Tetra Lig 
Arric TREASURE 

Middle Grades THe STARS AND STRIPES 
THe WASHINGTON SHILLING Visirok TO Mount VERNON 
Crcity ENTERTAINS THE ENEMY GeorGe WastHincton Comes To Town 
ENTER GEORGE WASHINGTON Tue New WASHINGTON 
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